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Notes on Books, 


Hotes, 
BISHOP BEDELL. 
S. vii. passim; viii. 301.) 

Allusion has been already made in “N. & Q.” 
(2"* S. vii. 350.) to Cole’s “ extremely racy notes 
on Burnet’s Life of Wm. Bedell.” ‘These notes, 
with Baker's, I now send entire, with a few ad- 
ditional authorities which I have met with since 
my former communications. 


mately connected with him “in the rear of his 
Life from 36 to the Captivity of the Land in 41,” 
who says, “I shall endeavour to make knowne, 
what I have heard of him by those I had good 
reason to beleeve, what I heard from himself, and 
What I myself observed in my abode with him all 
that space.” It fills 175 4to. pages, small and 
«lose hand, and has some letters and documents 
mot in Burnet. It is strange that Kennett (MSS. 
.ansd.) has no article on Bedell. 

He was in Cambridge, Oct. 1627. (Birch’s Court 
of Charles I, ii. 274.) There is a letter about 
him in Sir H. Wotton’s Remains, pp- 329, 330. (re- 
printed by Burnet, p. 31.) No doubt Wotton 
refers to him (pp. 399, 400.), where he mentions 
mn exc ellent comforter of his absence, and a lov- 
Png and discreet divider and easer of his travels, 
procured by Edm. Bacon's mediation. One Mr. 
p>. was with Wotton in 1624 (p. 354.; ef. 356.), 


but this may not have been Bedell. A Bible in 
Irish character, after Bedell’s edition, was printed 
at Dublin, 1827, roy. 8vo. 

See also Laud’s Works, vi. 260. Cole MS. 20. 


| p. 110. 


I now return to Cole and Baker. 
vol, xxxi. p. 58. b. seg.) : — 


(Cole’s MS. 


“As every note of Mr. Baker has its value; so I shall 
in this place transcribe a few of them which he had en- 
tered into his copy of Bp. Burnet’s Life of Bp. Bedell ; 
which copy was sold with the rest of Mr. Baker's books 
at an auction in Cambridge, while I was unluckily absent 
from the university, and bought by my worthy and es- 
teemed friend Mr. Edward Betham fellow and one of the 
bursars of King’s College; from whence I faithfully 
transeribed the MS. notes into my copy of the some book : 
in which | have also entered many marginal observa- 
tions, which I shall also transcribe in this place: not out 
of any conceit of their excellence; but out of regard to 
truth, and to remind myself of the great prejudice and 
partiality of the Scotch prelate. To prevent any mis- 
takes to Mr. Baker’s prejudice, I shall carefully add at 
the end of each note the initial letters of our names. 


“See two Letters (original) from Wm. Bedell to Lady 
Wray. MSS. Collections, vol. 38. p. 433, 434. T. B. 
[ This entry is repeated in nearly the same words. ] 

“See a Sermon of Bp. Bedell’s publisht by Dr. Nich, 
Bernard, An, 1659, with Bp. Usher’s Discourses, p. 33, 
&e. T. B. 

“See a character of Bp. Bedell. 
B. 

“See Bp. of Sarum’s Vindication, p. 70, 71, &c. in 
Answer to a Pamphlet, supposed to be wrote by Dr. H. 
See p. 87. T. 


Jhid. p. 347, &e. 


“See two Letters of Bp. Bedell to ArchBp. Laud and 
Ld. Deputy of Ireland in Prynne’s Canterbury’s Doome, 
p. 436, 437. B. 

“see some severe Reflections in a Book, entituled, Dis- 
courses upon Dr, Burnet and Dr, Tillotson, suppos'd to be 
wrote by Dr. Hickes, p. 27, 28, &. T. B 

“ See Bayle’s Dictionary, English: 
liam. T. B. 

“W. Bedle admissus in Matriculam Acad. Cantab. 
(Coll. Eman. conv. 2.), Mar. 12, 1584, Regr. T. B. 

“I meet with John Bedel of Blacke-Notley, Com. Es- 


Article, Bedell, Wile 


MS. Harl. 6400. is a life of Bedell by one inti | sex, yeoman, Jan, xi. 1590, who had a Son of Eman. 


Gollege. See MSS. vol. 27. p- 65. q 

“Wm. Bedell, B.D., Member of Convocation for the 
Dioc. of Norwich; Feb. 13, 1623.  Registrum vagum, 
T. B. 

“See vol. 52. No. 6. p. 153. of Mr. Baker's Collections, 
at p. 47. of this Volume. W. C. 

“See a Letter from Bp. Bedell to the Lord Deputy 
Wentworth, dated Feb, 22, 1637, in Lord Deputy’s printed 
Letters. T. B. 

“1 have wrote on the back of the title-page as fol- 
lows : — 

“There are many things of curiosity in this book; 
which, however, seems calculated to serve a turn: more 
especially by publishing Bp. Bedell’s 2efutation of Popery, 
at a time, when it was supposed, that England was mak- 
ing large strides to that church. 

“It was published in 1687. Towards the conclusion of 
his preface, he gives a most prodigious high character of 
some Scotch Bps. since the Restoration; calls their Vir- 
tue Angelical; and adds, that he ‘saw things in them 
that would look liker fair Jdeas, than what Men, cloathed 
with Flesh and Blood, could grow up to.’ To which I 
have added on the margin: 
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“See a very different character of these Scotch Bps. | 
in his History ‘of his own Time. Vol. i. p. 216. W.C. 

“ Under a note close to this character, promising a more 
particular account of the person chiefly referred to in the 
aforesaid character is wrote: Bp. Leighton died 1684. 
T. B. 


“This, I presume, was Bp. Layton, or Leighton, whose 
character is given more at large by Bp. Burnet, in the 
History cf “his own Time. Vol. i. p. 134, 142, &c., 286, 289, 
BAl, 374, S88. 589. T. B. 

“ A very different character is given him by Dr. Hickes 
in Some Discourses on Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tillotson, p- 
23, 24. T. B. 

“ Leighton died An. 1684, at the Bell Inn, in Warwick 
Lane, of a pleurisy, aged above 70. See Bp. Burnet’s 
History, Vol. i. p. 588, 589. Sed quere. This book was 
printed 1685. Leightoun was ArchBp. of Glascow. 
T. B. 

“On the blank page at the end of the preface I have 
wrote: Interdicti Veneti Historia de Motu Italie sub Ini- 
tia Pontificatus Pauli V. Commentarius, Authore R. P. 
Paulo Sarpio Veneto, Recens ex Italico conversus, Cuan- 
tabrigia, 1626, 4to. Dedicated by Wm. Bedel to King 
Charles, in which he tells him, that he received it from 
the author when he was at Venice; but with injunctions 
not to transcribe it: but after the author’s death, who 
had then nothing to fear from the resentment of the 
court of Rome, he translated it from the Italian copy. At 
the end of it is bound up with it a small treatise printed 
at Cambridge in 1630 in 4to. intituled, Questio quodlibe- 
tica : An liceat stipendia sub principe religione discrepante 
merere. But ey whom wrote, I know not, except by Bp. 
Bedell. W. 

“At p. 14. in ere he mentions Bedel’s ineffectual press- 
ing Sir Harry Wotton to present King James his Pre- 
monition to all Christian Prices and States, to the senate 
of Venice, I have added: 


“ This is just as probable a story as many others in his | 


History of his Own Time, and much in the marvellous 
and secret-history manner of them. W. C. 

“At p. 20. he affirms what others speak only doubt- 
fully of, viz.: that the ArchBp. of Spalato was poisoned : 
on which account I have added on the side: 

“This is advanced with this author’s usual confidence. 
I suppose he had no absolute authority to rely on in re- 
gard to his being poysoned : it being only conjecture that 
he was so served. W. ( 

“P. 27. he says Bedell would not use bowings: he 
means towards the altar: to which I have added this 
note: Bowing at a name of Jesus, or to the east, was no 
innovation. W. 

“P. 38. is part r a letter from Primate Usher to him: 
by it I have put: 

“Vid. Letters 124. 126. in the Collection eo by 
Dr. Parr, at the end of the Life of ee Tsher : tho’ 
this cited is not among — 

“P. 86. he says ABp. Usher was a made for the go- 
verning part of his function: on which account I have 
referred in a note to the latter part of the preface before 
the Life of that Primate, where Dr, Parr has excepted 
to this particular. [W.C. 

“P. 139. he calls his countrymen’s behaviour on ac- 
count of their refusal of the Common Prayer, forcing 
their Covenant on every one, and putting down episco- 
pacy, ‘a schismatical Rage against the Church, backt with a 
rebellious Fury against the State.’ To which I have ob- 
served on the margin: 

“ This author, as most of his writings were published 
at critical junctures to serve a party, so none more evi- 
dently so than this before us. However, to give him his 
due, this is wrote with much more moderation and 
candour than most of them. Yet as he wrote of the same 


persons at different times very differently, So his censure 
| of the Scotch proceedings before 1640 in this place, is 
widely different from the account, he gives of them in his 
partial History of his Own Time. W. 

“P. 175. He says Bp. Bedel was so exact an observer 
of ecclesiastical rules, that he would perform no part of 
his functions out of his diocese, without leave from the 
Ordinary : and gives as an instance of this exactitude, that 
being in Dublin, when his wive’s dauter was to be mar- 
ried to one Mr. Clogy, and both of them were desirous of 
his blessing on the occasion, he would not do it, till he 
first took out a licence for it in the ABp. of Dublin's con- 
sistory. Upon which I have observed as follows in the 
margin; 

“How so exact? when he used not his proper habit 
in the afternoon, when, I presume, there is no exception 
for that, no more than for the morning. But it is too 
plain by this trifle of his not blessing Mr. Clogy and his 
wife, as well as from other occurrences in this book, that 
this Bp. Bedel, as well as that other Scotch Bp. Leigh- 
toun, of whom this author was so much enamoured, how- 
ever good, pious and well-meaning they might both be, 
yet were persons of whim and fancy, if not of great con- 
ceit and affectation. W. C. 

“P. 175, 176, is a fearful description of the clergy of the 
Roman Church in Ireland before our confusions in the 
Grand Rebellion: to which I have remarked: 

“ The book seems to have been wrote expressely to re- 
present the barbarity of the Irish massacre, in order to 
spirit up a faction against King James 2 at the begin- 
ning of his reign: a passion which grew stronger with 
the author the older he grew. W. C. 

“Pp. 189. He gives a translation of a Latin letter in 
1641 to the titular bishop of Kilmore, whose name was 
Swiney, from Bp. Bedel; where the latter telling Bp. 
Swiney of his method used with him in his family devo- 
tions, as reading the Scriptures and using the daily 
Prayers in English, in order to prevent the titular Bp. 
from coming into the same house with him, which, it 
seems, he was desirous of; our good Scotch Bp. in order 
to make his favourite Bp. Bedel acceptable to his cove- 
nanting and psalm-singing fraternity, takes the liberty 
to add these words ‘and with the singing of Psalms ; 
when there is not one word tending that way in the ori- 
ginal Latin letter, which he has given at p. 251. This, 
it must be confessed, is no very material addition: yet it 
sufficiently shows that he was never scrupulous in his 
quotations: especially if they tended at all to his fa- 
vourite system. I have added by it: 

“ Not one word of psalmody in the original letter: but 
that, as a mark of a Puritan stamp, was foisted in by 
good Dr. Burnet, in compliment to his psalm-singing 
countrymen. W. C. 

“P. 223. He says that Bp. Bedel not only looked upon 
the Roman Catholic Church as idolatrous, but as the Anti- 
christian Babylon. I have noted by the side: 

“If he had not, he would not have had this Scotch 
divine for the writer of his life. W.C. 

“Pp. 255. he gives a letter from Sir Harry Wotton to 
Dr. Collins, whom he calls Collings, to whom, as a new- 
year’s gift, Sir Henry had sent a picture of the famous 
Servite Padre Paulo: on which I have observed : 

“This very picture, or, as is more probable, a copy from 
it, is still in the College 1744. viz. in King’s College in 

C. 


' Cambridge, where Dr. Collins was Provost. W. 


“ P, 257. Mention is made of a visite from the prince 
of Condé to Father Paul: where I have noted on the 
side: 

“See the whole conversation that passed at this visite 
in the Italian Life of Father Paul, p. 152. &c. The Life 
I referred to is a small 8¥° book in Italian in my posses- 
sion, said to be printed at Venice in 1658, without any 
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name of printer: which I rather suppose to be printed in 
Holland. It is entituled Vita del Padre Paolo dell’ Ordine 
de’ Servi e Teologo della Serenissima Republica di Vene- 
tia : and has neither dedication nor preface. W. C. 

“Tackt to the Life of Bp. Bedel is a parcel of letters 
between him and Mr. James Waddesworth, a convert to 
the Roman Catholic Faith. On the back of the title page 
is wrote: 

“ Of this Waddesworth B.D. beneficed in Suffolk, chap- 
lain to Redman Bp. of Norwich, and after to Sir Charles 
Cornwallis when ambassador to Spain (1605), see State 
Papers published by Mr. Sawyer. Vol. 2. p. 109, 131, 136. 
Who, J. W., perhaps through discontent of a shrewd 
wife, a burthen of children, and a benefice unequal to his 
desires, brought his purpose out of England &c. P. 136. 
They give it out, that the king here hath given him a 
pension of 40 duckets the month; which I yet believe 
not: But if so it be, I think he has made a good ex- 
change of his benefice, tho’ an evil one of his religion. 
Ibid. of Walpole, an English priest. T. B. 

“P. 433. Mr. Bedel in bis letter to Mr. Waddesworth 
mentions Arembaldus, a bishop living at the court of 
Rome, who before had been a merchant of Genoa. On 
the margin I have observed, that this assertion was a 
mistake which Mr. Bedel was led into by Fra Paolo, 
who had asserted the same in his History of the Council 
of Trent. But Father Courayer in a note on that passage 
has rectified it from Cardinal Palavicini’s History of the 
same council; by which it appears that, Arembaldi was 
neither a merchant nor a Genoese, but a gentilman of 
Milan, and was not a bishop till 8 years after the time 
specified by Fra Paolo. W.C. 

“ P. 446. is a passage relating to resistance, which is 
different in different copies of the book in question: it has 
a note in smaller print under the passage. On the side I 
have wrote as follows: 

“It is thus printed in Mr. Baker's edition of the same 
year as mine, 1685, after these words, Author's Opinion : 
But yet for Fear of taking it by the wrong Handle, the 
Reader is desired to take Notice, That a Subject’s resisting 
his Prince in any cause whatsoever, is unlawful and impious. 
After which words, Mr. Baker in his own hand writing 
adds, See in the proper place.* W. C. 

* “This note was added by Sir Roger L’Estrange the 
licenser, of which, and the passages put in crotchets, See 
Bp. of Sarum’s Vindication, p. 70, 71, &c.” 

May I reiterate my inquiry after the notes of 
Farmer and Le Neve? It is of the more import- 
ance that all that can be known of Bedell should 
now be brought together, as Dr. Cotton has most 
liberally given up his extensive collections for the 
purpose of speedy publication. I owe to the 
courtesy of a correspondent a notice of a long 
letter of Bedell’s, giving an account of his provost- 
ship at Trin. Coll, Dublin. Of this I hope to pro- 
cure a copy. J. E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


TOMB RECORDS. 


Although I should be afraid to attempt an exact | 
calculation of the number (many, many thou- | 
sands,) of churchyard inscriptions which I have 
carefully examined, vet I am somewhat surprised | 
to find the small proportion of information con- 
veyed by them, beyond the name of the deceased, 
In this respect 


with the time of birth and death. 


| other anonymous pieces, 


one of the most unsatisfactory inscriptions I ever 
copied is the following from a head-stone in 
Epsom churchyard : — 


“J.D. died January the 24th, 1743. Aged 21 years. 
Lord be Mercyfull to me A Wretched Sinner.” 


Here we have a fact offered to us, which is ren- 
dered useless by the initialising of the name : 
for, who are we to fix upon as the “ Wretched 
Sinner”? An altar-tomb in the same church- 
yard supplies the following, with not only the 
usual particulars, but at least one curious piece of 
additional information — his pedestrianising : — 

“In Memory of Thomas Breaks, Esq., born at Barnard 
Castle, in the County of Durham, but late of this Parish, 
Lisbon Merchant. A Gentleman not less Remarkable for 
his Extensive Travels through Europe, chiefly on Foot, 
than for his Singular Felicity in Rendering his Observa- 
tions Pleasing and Instructive toward the Improvement 
of others. Laudably Partial to his native Country, he 
Extended its Commerce by annual Encouragements to 
Improve its Manufactures: A Citizen of the World, Pa- 
tron of Industry and Merit, Refuge for the Distress‘d, 
and Friend of all Mankind. Obiit 26th Oct. 1761. tat 
89.” 


That tombs might be made to record much 
more than they commonly do, is partially shown 
by the foregoing, and is farther illustrated by the 
interesting epitaph to Richard Philpots, lately con- 
tributed to this work. Apart from the obvious- 
ness of the little pun upon Philpots’ name, 
doubtless the most Christian view to be taken of 
the sculptured punch-bowl, flagon, and _ bottle, 
would be to consider them as emblems of Phil- 
pots’ profession, and not of his faith; indeed, the 
last line of his epitaph seems to imply as much, 
At all events, the tomb of Philpots informs us that 
he was a joyous landlord, while its professional 
emblems would serve to attract the eye of the 
traveller. If erected with sincerity, they cannot 
but be considered in perfect harmony with a place 
of Christian burial. One fact, however, is clear, 
churchyard tombs are sadly deficient in emblems 
and word-information. Of the emblematical there 
is a good example in Woolwich churchyard: | 
allude to the large and remarkable figure of a 
lion, standing over the grave of the famous Tho- 
mas Cribb. Ona head-stone in St. Paul’s church- 
yard at Deptford, erected .to the memory of a 
shipbuilder, there is a neatly-executed bas-relief, 
representing a ship upon the stocks just ready for 
the launch. 

As the tombs of professional men do not offer 
one tithe the information which, consistently with 
true modesty, would nevertheless be justifiable, I 
lately felt it to be very refreshing, when journey- 
ing to Rothwell in Northamptonshire, for the sole 
purpose of viewing its church and churchyard, to 
find in the latter a head-stone thus inscribed : — 

“ Beneath Lie the Remains of John Cogan, Apothecary ; 
Author of an Essay on the Epistle to the Romans, and 
All of which he published 
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more under a sense of their truth and importance, than in 
prospect of gain or success, After a life of labour and 
trial, he died trusting alone in Christ for eternal life. 
April 23rd, 1784. Aged 86.” 

My father had for a tellow-pupil the nephew of 
Oliver Goldsmith, and at the request of Oliver's 


brother, my father followed Miss Goldsmith to her | 


grave, in Old St. Paneras churchyard. No me- 
morial-stone was erected to perpetuate her me- 
mory, or to mark the spot as being connected with 
the poet: the barest mention of which fact would 
have created much pleasurable interest in the 
mind of the passing stranger; as we really feel to 
be the case when viewing the tomb of M: ary Ce 
celia Haviland in the same churchyar \, and Peet 
inscription says she was “ Widow of y*® late Major 
Haviland of ye 45th Regiment, and Niece of the 
Right Honorable Edmund Burke.” Not far from 
the spot where Oliver Goldsmith's niece lies buried, 
there is a heal-stone which has stood time very 
badly. The lower half of the inscription has 
crumbled away, but the following serap can still 
be gathered : — 

“ Here Lies the Body of Thomas ‘Best. A Name well 
known to the lovers of Angling: who departed this Life 
the I7th Day of June, 1810, aged 46 years. Long in the 
thorny Path of Virtue. ........ 

Thus finding Best's inscription appealing to all 
brothers of the angle, we are led to consult 
Lowndes: from whom we learn that, in 1787, one 
Thomas Best published the Art of Angling, to 
which is added the Complete Fly-Fisher, a work 
which Lowndes marks as being “ frequently re- 
printed.” In all probability he whose name was 
so well known to all lovers of the gentle art, was 
also the author of the above-mentioned work. 

Before closing the roll of tomb records, I would 
eall attention to another “reprinted” author — 
Joshua Sturges; whose works we may become 
acquainted with, from the mention made of them 
on the stone which covers his grave. I also find a 
notice of Sturges, and a copy of his inscription, in 
a short-hand letter written by my father in 1823 
to his friend Thomas Molineux at Macclesfield ; 
he says : — 

“ Walking the other Sunday with a friend in Pancras 
churchyard, he called my attention to a tombstone, and 
said, * There lies a man the King delighted to honour; 
often,’ said he, ‘have I heard Sturges remark, it was a 
real pleasure to have the Prince for a pupil, he was such 
an apt scholar; but read,’ said he. I did so, and thanks 
to short-hand wrote it down; it was as follows; — 

“*Sacred to the Memory of Mr. Joshua Sturges. 
Many years a Respectable licenced Victualler in this 
Parish ; who departed this Life the 12th of August, 1813. 
Aged 55 years. He was esteemed for the many excel- 
lent (Qualities he possessed, and his desire to improve the 
Minds, as also to benefit the Trade of his Brother Vic- 
tuallers. His Genius was also eminently displaved to 
create innocent and rational amusement to Mankind, in 


the Production of his Treatise on the difficult game of 


Draughts, which Treatise received the Approbation of 
his Prince, and many other Distinguished Characters. 


In private Life he was mild and unassuming; in his 
public capacity neither the love of Interest or domestic 
ease, could separate this faithful Friend from the Society 
of which he was a Member, in the performance of Duties 
which his Mind deemed l’aramount to all others. Hi 
example was worthy of Imitation in this World. May 
| his Virtues be rewarded in the next. Peace to his Soul, 
and respected be his Memory.’ ” 


As many read tomb inscriptions with a kind of 
thoughtless pleasure, so, to such, age, with the 
times of birth and death, must appear the —~ 
exciting of facts; whereas scraps of history « 
biography might lead many an idler to some in- 
dustrious reflections. Sir John Hawkins, speak- 
ing of Edward Purcell, observes that his “ History 
is contained in a monumental inscription on his 
gravestone.” This is most true, as may be seen 
by turning to Sir John’s History of Music, where 
the inseription is given. And it is for such-like 
inscriptions that the follower of the worthy 
Weever panteth. Sometimes, after dry wander- 
ings, his thirst is slaked at some biographical 
historical stream: as for instance, recently paus- 
ing by a black marble slab lying on the ground i in 
Leyton churchyard, Essex, I with de lig ht read 
and transcribed the following : — 

“To the Memory of Captain Henry More, Esq., who, 
after a series of Fitty Years’ Service, of which seven were 
in Minorca, sixteen in Gibraltar, nine in the Highlands 
of Scotland, the rest in the shore of Fngland, with Ex- 
actness and Fidelity, was rewarded with a Petirement on 
the Office of Super-Intendant of Artillery and Military 
Stores on the coast of Great Britain, and died at Low 
Layton, March 7th, 1773. Aged 71 years. Erected by 
his two Daughters, Co-heiresses of their Mother’s Estate 
in Yorkshire, and Father's in Essex. The above men- 
tioned Henry More, second Son of John More, of Pains 
Farm, Gentleman, and Jast of the Family, was in a direct 
Line, descended by a second Marriage, from Sir John 
More, Chief Justice of England; who, by his first Wife, 
was Father of Sir Thomas. His large possessions in 
Oxfordshire devolved to the heirs of the second Mar- 
riage; which at present, together with their Name, there 
are no more. 


[t is, without doubt, owing to a general neglect 
on the part of those who erect memorials to the 
dead, that the student of family history, when 
consulting churchyard tombs, has to wander as it 
were through a desert; while a very little con- 
sideration, and no more words than are commonly 
used, might soon turn each God's acre into a rich 
and varied garden, overflowing with the flowers 
of interesting information. Epwin Rorre 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


S'—I having receaved this enclosed peticion 
from S* John Morison, expressing a very severe 
proceeding against him by the violacion of the 
publique faith, beeause his report to M™ Attorney 
gen! hath not been yet made to the parl', E cannot 


| but for the vindicacion of the parl* armies honor, 
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w*" J conceive are much concerned in it, and his 
just reparacion, recomend it to your favour; de- 
siring you would with all speed acquaint the parl* 
with the substance of this peticion, and my hum- 
ble and earnest request that he may receive the 
intended benefit of his articles and be freed from 
these pressures that are now upon him, his cause 
having been thought just by the army, and so 
formerly recomended to y* honorable speaker. 
And by this favour, not doubting your effectual 
endeavours herein, you will much engage 
Your humble servant, 
QO. 
Copp win Seotland, 
July 26, 1650. 

[ refer you for a more particular knowledge of 
this busines to Att’ who hath long had 
a report in his hands concerning the same from 
the Comm’ for Articles. 

(Addressed) For S* Ilenry Vane, jun’. 

These. 


Truurten. 


ARE CRITICS LOGICIANS? 


I always thought they were, and that logic 
was of the very essence of criticism, till I read 
the following passage in Mr. Collier's last, and not 
best, edition of Shakspeare, “ Logic has seldom 
formed any part of the qualifications of a com- 
mentator.” But perhaps, as this seems to have 
been meant for the late Mr. Singer, it may be 
ironical, Still, to judge by what we see, it seems 
to have some truth in it; but I am charitable, 
and I deny not logic to eritics, I only suppose 
that it foes sometimes to sleep, for opere in longo 
Jas est obrepere somnum. Moreover, as the igno- 
rant think all must be true that is printedin a 
book, so we are, all of us, more or less inclined to 
think all is right when we see it in print. 

I shall give now two or three instances of this 
oscitaney of the logical faculty from the editions 
of our old dramatists, and 1 take the first from 
the only play that Fletcher ever printed, and 
where he may actually have read the proofs him- 
self. 

In the Faithful Shepherdess (Act U1. Se. 1.) 
that rascal the Sullen Shepherd says of Amoret, 

“She was alone 

With me; if then her presence did so move 

Why did I not assay to win her love? 

She would not sure have yielded unto me; 

Women love only opportunity, 

And not the‘man. Or if she had denied, 

Alone I might have forced her to have tried 

Who had been stronger.” 


As Mr. Dyce has no note on this, I suppose 


none of his predecessors, no more than himself, | harvest ! 
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|} are not wise. 


should have yielded, and if she had not yielded 
what was the use of his putting the additional 
ease of her refusal? Most certainly Fletcher 
wrote “ She would most sure have yielded.” 

That is bad cnough, but the next is worse. 
Only think of such nonsense as I am about to 


produce having eluded the acute intellects of 


Johnson and Warburton! 

In 7roilus and Cressida (Act IT. Se. 2.) the 
latter says, — 

* But vou are wise, 

Or else you love not; for to be wise and love 

Exceeds man’s might; that dwells with gods above.” 

Was there ever such a reason given? He is 
wise and in love beeause it was impossible for him 
to be so! Of a verity Shakspeare wrote no such 
nonsense; Ais words must have been “but you 
By the way there are five and 
twenty places in this poet in which the negative 
is certainly or probably omitted, and yet the 
critics have observed but seven of them. Where 
was their logic ? 

Among the objects of terror in the soldier's 
dream enumerated by Mercutio, one is — 

* Of healths five fathom deep.” 


Now a health is a moral idea, a mere wish; and 
what that has to do with lone measure it is not 
easy to see. But it may be said health is used 
here for the cup or vessel from which the health 
was drunk. I have met with no instance of this 


| sense; and even if there be one it does not mend 
| the matter, for Master Silence, who was no man 


of war, sings, — 
“ Fill the cup and let it come, 
I'll pledge you a mile to the bottom.” 

A cup only five fathom deep could have but 
little terror then for a soldier. 

The fact is Shakspeare must have written a 
different word, and | incline to think that that 
word was érenches, which has in its favour the 
ductus literarum, and its throwing the metric ac- 
cent on fire, which increases the terror. 

There are other places where the corruption has 
been perceived, and may be easily cured, though 
the attempts of the commentators have been utter 
failures. For example :— 

“ Earth’s encrease, foison plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty, 
Vines with clustering bunches growing, 
Plants with goodly burden bowing, 
Spring come to thee, at the farthest, 
In the very end of harvest. 
Scarcity and want shall shun you; 
Ceres’ blessing is upon you!” 
Te mpest, Act IV. Se. 1. 

Now this sets grammar at defiance, and the fifth 
line is pure nonsense. Spring come at the end of 
But read Shall instead of Spring, and 


had seen any difliculty in it: yet if J have any | we at once get grammar and sense. But Shall is 


logic the Shepherd gives the very reason why she | not like Spring. All I can say is, that not long 
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since I sent he went, very legibly written, to a 
printer's, and it came to me the local. 
There is another piece of nonsense in our dra- 


matist, where a substantive has in like manner | 


taken the place of an auxiliary verb. In King 
John (Act I. Se. 1.) the Bastard says of Austria, 
“It [the lion’s robe] lies as sightly on the back of him 

As great Alcides’ shoes upon an ass.” 

Oh, the nonsense that has been written here! 
and all because the critics did not see that the 
poet's word must have been should. 

One more and I have done: — 

“Tow may likeness, made in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 
To draw with idle spiders’ strings 
Most ponderous and substantial things.” 
Meas. for Meas., Act U1. Se. 2. 

This, Mr. Dyce says, is “a passage in which it 
seems hopeless to ascertain what the poet really 
wrote,” Now J do not regard the case as by any 
means hopeless. We have only to omit Jo in the 
third line, and we get probably “ what the poet 
really wrote.” And we can easily see how the To 
came there. The printer took practice in the pre- 
ceding line for a verb, and to make grammar he 
added Jo. I need hardly observe that draw con- 
nects with may in the first line. Likeness is simu- 
lation. 

Such are a few samples of the contents of a 
volume I have written on the text of Shakspeare, 
but which may possibly never see the light. 

Tuomas 


EUROPE AS IT WOULD BE. 


A clever little philosophe of the last century, 
the Abbé Galiari, amused himself, on the 27th 
April, 1771, with writing to his friend Madame 
d'Epinay from Naples a sketch of “ Europe as it 
would be in a Hundred Years.” The conjecture 
of a wit, cast at random, sometimes hits nearer 
the mark than might have been anticipated. As 
only ten years are now wanting to the period of 
fulfilment, it may be as well to know the fate 
which, according to the Abbé, awaits us : — 

“In 100 years we shall resemble the Chinese much 
more than we do at present. 
distinet religions: the one, that of the higher and let- 
tered classes; the other, that of the people; which will 
be divided between three or four sects, living on tolerably 
good terms with each other. Priests and monks will be 
more numerous than they are now: moderately rich, ig- 
nored, and tranquil. The Pope will be nothing more 
than an illustrious Bishop, and not a Sovereign. They 
will have pared away all his temporal dominions, bit by 
bit. 


little fighting. The troops will perform admirably on 


There will be large regular armies on foot, and but | 


There will be two very | 


parade, but neither officers nor soldiers will be fierce or | 


brave: they will wear rich uniforms, and that is all. The 


chief sovereign of Europe will be the monarch of our | 


Tartars: that is to say, the prince who will possess Po- 
land, Russia, and Prussia, and command the Baltic and 


For the nations of the North will alavays 
The re- 


the Black Sea. 
remain less cowardly than those of the South. 
maining Princes will be under the political mastery of 
this predominant Cabinet. 

“ England will separate herself from Europe, as Japan 


has done from China. She will unite herself with her 
America, of which she will possess the greater part, and 
control the commerce of the remainder. ‘There will be 
despotism everywhere; but despotism without cruelty, 
without effusion of blood: a despotism of chicanery, 
founded always on the interpretation of old laws, on the 
cunning and sleight of the Courts and lawyers; a despo- 
tism of which the great aim will be to get at the wealth 
of individuals, Happy in those days the millionnaires, 
who will be our mandarins! They will be everything, 
for the military will serve only for parade. Manufac- 
tures will flourish everywhere, as they do now in India.” 
— Correspondence, vol. i. p. 222. ~ 

Ii. Merivace. 


Minor Aates. 


Error IN THE, AUTHORISED 
Version or THe Binte. — In almost 
every edition of the authorised version of the 
English Bible which has appeared for the last two 
hundred years, there is a misprint at Eph. ii. 13. of 

sometimes ” for “ sometime. rhe earlier Eng- 


lish versions give “ once,” or “ at that time;” the 
Douay version “some time.” ‘The editions pub- 


lished by the Religious Tract Society have “some- 
time.” This undoubtedly alone is correct as a 
rendering of the Greek woré. I should feel obliged 
to anyone who has access to a copy of the edition 
of 1611 for information as to the reading of the 
passage in it.* In the Oxford reprint of this edi- 
tion (1833) the reading “sometimes” is given; 
but in the edition issued by the American Bible 
Society (New York, 1852), and which professes 
to follow King James's version according to the 
edition of 1611 verbatim et literatim (obvious mis- 
take? excepted), the reading given is “sometime.” 
Which is the correct transcript? and if “ some- 
time” be the reading in the edition of 1611, when 
and how did “ sometimes ” usurp its place ? 

W. L. A. 


Edinburgh. 


A Hint to Pustisners.—A new edition of the 
Beauties of England and Wales is much wanted. 
The last edition, in 25 vols. 8vo., is half a century 
old. B. C. 


Caacer or Betrs.—I met a farmer on the moors 
between Combmartin and Trentishoe in North 
Devon, and getting into talk with him, I praised 
the tower of Combmartin church, to which praise 
of mine he fully assented, adding, “ And it has 
such a fine cage of bells.” Struck by the expres- 


[* In the first and second editions of the folio Bible of 
1611, the word is printed sometimes. The second edition 
has many typographical variations from the preceding, 


| as in the same verse (Eph. ii, 13.) the word furre in the 
first is spelt far in the second edition. —Ep ] 
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sion I asked him to repeat it; this he goodnatur- In Johnson's time, tzzard (or “ s-hard”—a 


edly did, and to my remark that I had never 
heard it before, he replied that it was the com- 
mon one in those parts. J. K. Hicuciere. 


Mepat on THE Duke or Monmovtn's Exrcu- 


tion. — The St. James's Chronicle, Jan. 19 to 21, | 


1796, gives an Explanation of the Inscription on 
the reverse of the Medal on the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s Execution (Snelling, pl. xxiv. fig. 9., or 
Medallie Hist. of England, 1790, pl. xxxviii. fig. 
9.): his head spouting blood in three streams. 
Inscription : — 
“ WUNC SANGUINEM LIBO DEO LIBERATORI,” 
and on the exergue, 
“ CSA CERVIX, LON. JUL. 43, 1688.” 

“ The Inscription is an obvious allusion to the words of 

Thrasea when his veins were opened by order of Nero, 


great mistake) was the term. Fifty years later, 
zed (borrowed from the French) was the fashion- 
able name. A million spelling-books in America 
has it ze, whilst perhaps another million here has 
it zed. Which should be universal ? 
Joun Cafipen Horren. 
Piccadilly. 


Joun Bowrinc.—In the Tanner MSS. of the 
Bodleian Library (vol. xxx. p. 24.), the name of 
John Bowring figures in a Humble Petition, ad- 
dressed by christian subjects in Exon (Exeter) to 
James IL., imploring his “ princely wisdom to re- 
lieve them in time to come” from the many diffi- 
culties to which they had been subjected, “ for 


| endeavouring to praise God in matters of his wor- 


He sprinkled the blood on the floor, and calling to him | 


the Officer who attended the Execution of the Emperor’s 


order, said to him —‘ Libamus Jovi Liberatori!’ See 
Tacitus, Annal. xvi. ¢. 35.” 
HI. E. 


Gongs. —- Halliwell, s, v., gives as the meanings 
of this word — 
“(1.) to go. 

(2.) templum* 

At Yarmouth, Norfolk, near the Eastern Coun- | 
ties Railway Station, you may see on the wall, 
“Gonge leading to the Terminus,” where the 
word is evidently used as a substantive, equiva- 
lent to means of going. P. J. F. Gantition. 

Crever.— Amongst the many words which are 
used in the United States in a colloquial sense 
diferent from what they are in the parent country, 
none amuses the travelling Englishman more than 
the word clever. In this country, from the days 
of Addison until naw, the term has signified,dex- 
terous, skilful; but in America it is universally 
used in the sense of good-natured, jovial, good- 
tempered, amiable,—in fact, after I had become 
used to the Americanism, any person being spoken 
of as clever, the idea conveyed to my mind was 
that he was both fat and dull. 

Recollecting how many old English terms 
crossed the Atlantic with the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
have remained in full use in the States to the 
present day, although quite obsolete here, I should 
be glad to know if, in the time of the Stuarts, the 
word clever was ever used in English printed 
literature in the American sense ? 

We pronounce the last letter of our alphabet 
zed; in America it is universally termed ze ; and, 
as an intelligent pupil belonging to my school at 
Galena, on the Mississippi, reminded me, zed 
forms the first syllable of no word used in the | 
English language, whereas ze is perhaps the most 
frequent commencement of those imported words 
having z for an initial. 


oacine.” 


* Unde “Son of a gun” == 


ship according to the best of their understanding.” 
They express gratitude for his “ Majesty's late 
gracious pardon;” and being “suitors from the 
Lord and the King, hate all rebellion upon any 
prétence whatsoever.” 

The Bishop of Exeter writes to Archbishop 
Shelden, that this petition was clandestinely signed 
and delivered to Sir Robert Wright, one of the 
chief justices. Ie calls the petitioners “ notorious 
Dissenters,” “who will not take the. oaths re- 
quired.” The bishop desires to know whether, as 
they could not obtain personal access to the Chief 
Justice,-he had presented their petition to the 
king, and how it was received : “ for,” says he, “if 
they be encouraged, not only all ecclesiastical cen- 
sure will be insignificant, but they will herd to- 
gether and fit themselves for another rebellion.” 
This charitable bishop, Thomas Lamplugh, was a 
time-serving prelate, who lent himself with equal 
zeal to “ the League and Covenant,” to Charles II. 
and James IL, and afterwards to William III. 
(see Wood's Ath. Ox., vol. iv.). ‘The John Bow- 
ring referred to was the son of the issuer of the 
Chulmleigh halfpenny described in your last 
volume, p. 365. EXoniEnsis. 

Atheneum Club. 


RMueries. 
VENUS FOUND. 
To Miss K. L——. 


“ The very first day that to Margate I came, 
I saw with delight the fair Cyprian dame ; 
It was Venus I’m sure, for I well know her face, 
I remember the day, and can point out the place. 
It was Angust the 12th, in the morning at eight, 
On a Friday—you see I’m exact in the date: 
The place, Surflen’s room, and in Surtlen’s machine, 
For Venus at Surflen’s has always been seen ; 
The beauties of Margate have ever bathed there, 
There is Douglas the mild, there was Ecklin the fair. 
Next morning I sought her, but sought her in vain ; 
‘The next, too, I came — disappointed again! 
The bath-rooms and ball-rooms | daily went round, 
Nor at bath nor at ball could my Venus be found, 
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‘Ah cruel,’ said I, ‘when a votary comes, 

To fly, lovely Queen, from the bath and the rooms!’ 
But heedless alike of my search and concern, 

She vanished, and tidings I never could learn, 

Till Sunday the last, by good fortune I went 

To the capital city of fair fertile Kent, 

Where I found her, I found her: ‘1 know your blue 


eyes, 
Dear Goddess,’ I cried, ‘ tho’ you take this disguise, 
And I easily guess why you choose to assume, 


Lovely L ’s fair form, meaning face, and sweet 
bloom.’ 

‘You're right,’ said young Cupid, ‘I told her the 
cause 


Was more notice to gain, and to win more applause; 
For I heard her, one day, by dread Styx stoutly 

swear 
That Kitty excelled her in beauty by far.” 
Gent. Mag. vol, Xxxii. p. 495, 


” 


In another copy that I have seen the name is 
printed nearly in full, L—nch.) 

I have a strong suspicion that the above are by 
Thurlow, Chancellor. It was known in his youth 
that he wrote amatory verses, and paid attentions 
to Miss Lynch, a daughter of the Dean of Canter- 
bury. The affair ended in the seduction of the 
young lady, it was said ugder promise of marriage. 
She set out for London, was taken ill on the road, 
and died, refusing all nourishment. One of her 
sisters married Sir William Hanham, of Dean’s 
Court, Dorset, Bart. Their mother was a daugh- 
ter of Archbishop Wake. 

I wish to ascertain what was the Christian name 
of the Miss Lynch, Thurlow’s favourite ; and 
whether any evidence exists to support the notion 
that he was the author of the verses. A 


Mazarty.— Can you give me any 
account or list of that singular collection of fugi- 
tive pieces commonly called Mazarinudes ? Hav- 
ing in my library a large collection of them, and 
not being aware of their existing in any of our 
public libraries north of the Tweed, I should be 
grateful for information on the subject. J. M. 


Cuurcu Cuancets.—What is the probable ori- 
gin of church chancels being built in an oblique 
line with the nave? I am told that instances of | 
this apparent fault are frequently to be found. I 
know that St. Peter’s, Sudbury, is one of them. 

J. L. M. 

Frarres pe Penirentia Jesu Curisti, oTHER- 
wise Fratres pE Sacco.— Tanner, in his Notitia 
Monastica, states that this Order was first esta- 
blished in England in the year 1257, and was totally 
and universally suppressed by the Council at Lyons | 
in the year 1307. would ask for an explanation 
of this statement (which appears to me to be 
inaccurate, so far as the alleged suppression is con- | 
cerned), and for some information of the circum- 
stances which occasioned the dissolution of the 
Order. Tanner farther states that a house of | 


S. X. Jury 28, 


this Order was established at Lynn before the 5th 
Edw. I. (quoting a Norfolk Fine of that date, No. 
95.), and that the prior there was the vicar- 
general of the whole Order throughout England. 
As regards the farther statement, I should be 
obliged by any information or particulars, and 
references to seals, deeds, &e., which the readers of 
“N. & Q.” can afford. The only local memorial 
of the existence of the Order in Lynn is contained 
in a vellum Roll (preserved amongst the munici- 
pal muniments of the town), written apparently 
in the latter part of the reign of Henry IIL. or in 
the early years of the reign of Edward L, for the 
purpose of setting forth a description of the mes- 
suages, lands, and tenements in the town held of 
the Bishop of Norwich, as of his baronial feu there, 
the annual rents due to him in respect thereof, 
and the names of the then occupying or mesne 
tenants, and of the original or chief tenants: 
herein, amongst other entries, is the following : — 

“ Fratr. de. Sacc. ten’. 1. aream. i. qua. eor’. eccl’ia. et 
hitacd. sunt. construct. de. dono. dni. Joh. de Vallib3> et 
eeees de Westacre. et. Ricus. fil. Ade. de. Wigeh’. et. 
her’. Alex. fil. psone, aquietat’. ea. v’sus. Epm. p. redd’. 
qa’. eid’m. annuati. solv’nt.” 

This proves the existence of a church and man- 
sion of the Order in Lynn; but at the present 
day neither material vestige, record, or tradi- 
tional report, remains of their site and extent. It 
would be very interesting to ascertain what be- 
came of the church and buildings of the monas- 
tery after the dissolution of the Order. 

Aan Henry SwatMan. 

Wirtox.—Can any of your readers furnish a 
probable derivation of this name, which is borne 
by more than ten parishes in England, two of 
which are situated in the county of Norfolk ? The 
names of many more places begin with the first 
syllable of this word, the meaning of which is by 
no means clear. Is it to be connected with “white,” 
“wheat,” “wit,” or with none of these? The fol- 
lowing epigram is written on the fly-leaf of the 
register belonging to the parish of Witton by 


| Bromholm, Norfolk, by some person favouring the 


derivation “ wit” : — 
«“ The name of Witt this towne it once did beare, 
But now witless, alas, I quake for feare, 
The head is sick, the Bodie also weake, 
Death make an end, they will no physick take.” 
The occasion of this entry does not appear: the 
writing is of the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 


tury. G. W. W. M. 


Ersom Cuurcu.—This church was rebuilt in 
1824 on the site of the old church, which was a 
very ancient building. 

Evelyn, in his Diary, under date 20th March, 
1670, says: — 

“We all accompanied the corpse of my dear brother 
(Richard) to Epsom Church, where he was decently in- 


terred in the chapel belonging to Woodcote House.” 
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[s there any account to be found of the founda- 
tion or existence of this chapel ? The Histories 
of Surrey, and the muniments of the Evelyn fa- 
uiily, and the parish and episcopal ree ords, have 
hewe ¢ examined, but in vain. 

In 31 Hen. VI. (1453), John Merston had a 


patent for founding a chantry in the Church of 


jisham (Epsom). : 

Any y information as to the old rp espe ially 
to the erection of any chapel or chantry, or 
her additions, would greatly ilies R. J. R. 


Frances C. Barnarp. —I have a little book 
with the following title, Embroidered Facts, by 
Mrs. Frances C. Barnard, authoress of Conver- 
sations at the Work-Table, London, 1836. ‘The 
volume contains nine short dramas, probably in- 
tence for private performance. is dedicated 

‘To Sarah and William Bakewell, for wh lose use 


one of the following dramas was gio Aa Can 
any of your readers give me any information re- 
evarding the authoress ? it. incurs. 


Propnecy.— Whose is the following prophecy, 
whieh Hollingworth quotes in his Jfaneuniensis ? 
“ When all England is aloft, 
Weel are they that are in Christ's croft, 
And where shud Christ’s croft be 
Dut betweene Ribble and Merse 


Wasimine tue Lions Tue ‘ower. — 


“ As we wash our Lions in the Tower, so did the 
Romans the dragons in their Temples, as is described by 
Cicero, Flaeceus, and other authors of Antiquity.” — A 
Humourous C da logue of the Sights of London (chap- 
book). No date; but i bably about a century old, as ‘it 
mentions the recent execution of Lord Love 


What is the “i iation for these allusions ? 
G. 
Dratessanon.—T “picked up” a short time 
ago a volume, entitled Léetures Explanatory of 
the Diatessaron, Svo., Oxtord, 1824, printed for 
private distribution. Independent. of its apparent 
merits, L was induced to purchase it because the 
title-page bears the ¢ autograph, * J. Blanco White, 
Oriel C al aoe ause it was “ printed for private 
distribution” —and because a pt rtion of the Pre- 
face is cut peg and a MS. correction substituted 
in its place. Whatever the sentence was, it was 
evidently offensive to the owner of the book, and 
he has farther marked his animus by c utting out 
the author’s address at the end of the Preface. 
Can you enable me to fill up the breach be- 
tween “‘Lhese Lectures were drawn up for the 
instruction” —and —“ who are beginning to study 
Divinity,” &e.? also the locale cut from the date, 
February 27, 1824? Above all, I wish to know 
the author's name. 
{t is worthy of remark that the volume in the 
British Museum (1005. e.) was printed at Oxford 
by Li. Baxter, 1835 (author's name not given), 


and appears, for the most part, to” be rewritten 
irom the title-page to the en 


‘There are pas 


sages im the volume of 1535 given verbatim et 
literatim from the edition of 1824, "hong they are 
exceptions to the rule. ‘The extensive foot-notes 

extracts, and references of the volume of 18 324" 


are embodied in the text of the late r edition, 
Grorce Luoyp. 
Tue Magnetic Decuwarion.—What is the 
present amount of the m wnetic dec linat ion ? 
Some years ago it was 22° to the E. of N. Ie 
must be more now. If so, all the vanes in the 
country are wrong, CLAMMILD. 
Atheneum Club. 


Socrates About ten years ago, going 
steamer enon to Lyons, a heavy fall’ ¢ 
rain drove me into the cabin, where I was sur- 
prised to find some good editions of French 
classics for the use of passenvers. Amone them 
were Malebranche, Pascal, Boileau, and Montes- 
quieu, and an unbound new octavo of from 200 
to 300 pages, called, I think, Le Démon de So- 
crate. ‘Yhe author was a physician, and the de- 
lusion is treated medically. | was reading it with 
much interest when the rain ceased, and I went 
upon deck forgetting all about it till too Jate to 
make a note. I have tried to find the book in 
Paris, and fuiled through inability to deseribe it. 
The author's name, and the date and place of 
publication, will oblige me. 

While on this matter I take the opp rtunity of 
culling from one of those repertorivs of id wit 
and new history, the “ Variety ” column of pro- 
vincial paper, an anecdote which I had not a n 
elsewhere :— 

“ The first sympton is of love in the — st of the world’s 
philosophers were certainly very remarkable. * Leaning,’ 
says Socrates, ‘my shoulder and my he: - to hers, as we 
were reading together in a book, I felt, it is a fact, a 
sudden sting in my shoulder, like the bite of a tlea, which 
I still felt about tive days after, and a continued its hing 
creeping into my heart.’”— Worcestershire Chronicle, July 
18, 1860, 

“ Quel giorno pitt non vi leggemmo avanti.” 

Garrick Club. 

farron P RIORY. —In which of the many topo- 
er: a al works re lati ng to Yorkshire can ‘1 tind 
the fullest des¢ ‘ription of Malton Priory? and how 
could it be “held ata nominal rent from Hems- 
worth Hospital 7” Siema Tuera, 


Loner Famiry, Witts or.— Will you permit 
me to ask Mr, Laine, through your columns, 
where I ean get a sight of the wills of the Lodge 
funily, quoted in the excellent Life of the poet 
published by him for the Sha! speare Society ? 

G. IT. K. 

Pourrican Por M BY Canninc.— Where can I 
find a copy of a poem written by Canning, of 


| 
i 
— 
e.” 
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‘ Ah cruel,’ said I, ‘when a votary comes, 

To fly, lovely Queen, from the bath and the rooms!’ 

But heedless alike of my search and concern, 

She vanished, and tidings I never could learn, 

Till Sunday the last, by good fortune I went 

‘To the capital city of fair fe rtile Kent, 

Where I found her, I found her; ‘I know your blue 
eyes, 

Dear Goddess,’ I cried, ‘ tho’ you take this disguise, 

And I easily guess why you choose to assume, 

Lovely L "s fair form, meaning face, and sweet 
bloom.’ 

* You're right,’ 
cause 

Was more notice to gain, and to win more applause; 

For I heard her, one day, by dread Styx stoutly 
swear 

That Kitty excelled her in beauty by far.” 

Gent. Mag. vol. xxxii. p. 495. 


said young Cupid, ‘I told her the 


” 


In another copy that I have seen the name i 
printed nearly in full, L—nch.) 

I have a strong suspicion that the above are by 
Thurlow, Chancellor. It was known in his youth 
that he wrote amatory verses, and paid attentions 
to Miss Lynch, a daughter of the Dean of Canter- 
bury. The affair ended in the seduction of the 
young lady, it was said ugder promise of mar riage. 
She set out for London, was taken ill on the road, 
and died, refusing all nourishment. One of her 
sisters married Sir William Hanham, of Dean's 
Court, Dorset, Bart. Their mother was a daugh- 
ter of Archbishop Wake. 

I wish to ascertain what was the Christian name 
of the Miss Lynch, Thurlow’s favourite ; and 
whether any evidence exists to support the notion 
that he was the author of the verses. .D. 


Carprnat Mazart.— Can you give me any 
account or list of that singular collection of fugi- 
tive piece es commonly called Mazarinades ? Hav- 
ing in my library a large collection of them, and 
not being aware of their existing in any of our 
public libraries north of the Tweed, I should be 
grateful for information on the subject. J. M. 


Cuurcu Cuancets.—W hat is the probable ori- 
gin of church chancels being built in an oblique 
line with the nave ? 
this apparent fault are frequently to be found. I 
know that St. Peter’s, Sudbury, is one of them. 

J. L. M. 

Fratres DE Pentrentia Jesu Curisti, oTHER- 
wise Fratres pE Sacco.— Tanner, in his Notitia 
Monastica, states that this Order was first esta- 
blished in England in the year 1257, and was totally 


and universally ——— by the Council at Lyons | 
would ask for an explanation | 


in the year 1307. 
of this statement (which appears to me to be 
inaccurate, so far as the alleged suppression is con- 


Iam told that instances of 


cerned), and for some information of the circum- | 


stances which occasioned the dissolution of the 


Order. 


Tanner farther states that a house of 


X. Juny 28, 


this Order was established at Lynn before the 5th 
Edw. I. (quoting a Norfolk Fine of that date, No. 
95.), and that the prior there was the vicar- 
general of the whole Order throughout England. 
As regards the farther statement, I should be 
obliged by any information or particulars, and 
eT to seals, deeds, &c., which the readers of 

. & Q.” can afford. The only local memorial 
of "the existence of the Order in Lynn is contained 
in a vellum Roll (preserved amongst the munici- 
pal muniments of the town), written appare ntly 
in the latter part of the reign of Henry IIL, or in 
the early years of the reign of Edward L, for the 
purpose of setting forth a description of the mes- 
suages, lands, and tenements in the town held of 
the Bishop of Norwich, as of his baronial feu there, 
the annual rents due to him in respect thereof, 
and the names of the then occupying or mesne 
tenants, and of the original or chief tenants: 
herein, amongst other entries, is the following : — 

“ Fratr. de. Sace. ten’. 1. aream. i. qua. eor’. eccl’ia. et 
hitacd. sunt. construct. de. dono. dni. Joh. de Vallib3 et 
Tree de Westacre. et. Ricus. fil. Ade. de. Wigeh’. et. 
her’. Alex. fil. psone, aquietat’. ea. v’sus. Epm. p. redd’. 
qq’. eid’m. annuati. solvy’nt.” 

This proves the existence of a church and man- 
sion of the Order in Lynn; but at the present 
day neither material vestige, record, or tradi- 
tional report, remains of their site and extent. It 
would be very interesting to ascertain what be- 
came of the church and buildings of the monas- 
tery after the dissolution of the Order. 

Hlexry Swatman. 

Wirtox.—Can any of your readers furnish a 
probable derivation of this name, which is borne 
by more than ten parishes in England, two of 
which are situated in the county of Norfolk ? The 
names of many more places begin with the first 
syllable of this word, the meaning of which is by 
no means clear. Is it to be connected with “white,” 
“wheat,” “wit,” or with none of these? The fol- 
lowing epigram is written on the fly-leaf of the 
register belonging to the parish of Witton by 
Bromholm, Norfolk, by some person favouring the 
derivation “ wit”: 

«“ The name of Witt this towne it once did beare, 

But now witless, alas, I quake for feare, 
The head is sick, the Bodie also weake, 
Death make an end, they will no physick take.” 

The occasion of this entry does not appear: the 
writing is of the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 


tury. G. W. W. M. 


Epsom Cuaurcu.—This church was rebuilt in 
1824 on the site of the old church, which was a 
very ancient building. 

Evelyn, in his Diary, under date 20th March, 
1670, says: — 


“We all accompanied the corpse of my dear brother 
(Richard) to Epsom Church, where he was decently in- 
terred in the chapel belonging to Woodcote House.” 
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Is there any account to be found of the founda- 
tion or existence of this chapel? ‘The Histories 
of Surrey, and the muniments of the Evelyn fa- 
ily, and the parish and episcopal records, have 
been examined, but in vain. 

In 31 Hen. VI. (1453), John Merston had a 
patent for founding a chantry in the Church of 
Ebbisham (Epsom). 

Any information as to the old church, especially 
as to the erection of any chapel or chantry, or 
other additions, would greatly oblige R. J. R. 


Frances C. Barnarp. —I have a little book 
with the following title, Embroidered Facts, by 
Mrs. Frances C. Barnard, authoress of Conver- 
salions at the Work-Table, London, 1836. ‘The 
volume contains nine short dramas, probably in- 
tended for private performance. It 1s dedicated 
“To Sarah and William Bakewell, for whose use 
one of the following dramas was written.” Can 
any of your readers give me any information re- 
garding the authoress ? R. 


Propurcy.— Whose is the following prophecy, 
whieh Hollingworth quotes in his A/ancuniensis ? 
* When all England is aloft, 
Weel are they that are in Christ's croft, 
And where shud Christ’s croft be, 
But betweene Ribble and Merse 


” 


J.D. A. 

Wasiine tHe Lions rx THE Tower. — 

“ As we wash our Lions in the Tower, so did the 
Romans the dragons in their Temples, as is deseribed by 
Cicero, Flacens, and other authors of Antiquity.” — 4 
Humourous Catalogue of the Sights of London (chap- 
book). No date; but probably about a century old, as it 
mentions the recent execution of Lord Lovat. 


What is the foundation for these allusions ? 
G. hi. 
Dratessaron.—I “picked up” a short time 
ago a volume, entitled Léctures Explanatory of 
the Diatessaron, 8vo., Oxtord, 1824, printed for 
private distribution. Independent of its apparent 
merits, | was induced to purchase it because the 


title-page bears the autograph, “ J. Blanco White, | 


Oriel Coll.” —because it was “ printed for private 
distribution” —and because a portion of the Pre- 
face is cut out, and a MS. correction substituted 
in its place. Whatever the sentence was, it was 
evidently offensive to the owner of the book, and 
he has farther marked his animus by cutting out 
the author's address at the end of the Preface. 

Can you enable me to fill up the breach be- 
tween “These Lectures were drawn up for the 
instruction” —and —“ who are beginning to study 
Divinity,” &e.? also the locale cut from the date, 
February 27, 1824? Above all, I wish to know 
the author’s name. 

[t is worthy of remark that the volume in the 
British Musenm (1005. ¢.) was printed at Oxford 
by H. Baxter, 1835 (author’s name not given), 
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and appears, for the most part, to” be rewritten 


from the title-page to the end. ‘There are pas- 
sages in the volume of 1535 given rerbatim et 
literatim from the edition of 1824, but they are 
exceptions to the rule. ‘The extensive foot-notes, 
extracts, and references of the volume of 1824 


24 
are embodied in the text of the later edition. 
Grorce Luoyp. 
Tue Magnetic is the 
present amount of the magnetic declination ? 
Some years ago it was 22° to the E. of N. It 
must be more now. If so, all the vanes in the 
country are wrong. CLAMMILD. 
Atheneum Club. 


Socrates. — About ten years ago, going by a 
steamer from Avignon to Lyons, a heavy full of 
rain drove me into the cabin, where I was sur- 
prised to find some good editions of French 
classics for the use of passengers. Among them 
were Malebranche, Pascal, Boileau, and Montes- 
quieu, and an unbound new octavo of from 200 
to 300 pages, called, I think, Le Démon de So- 
crate. ‘The author was a physician, and the de- 
lusion is treated medically. I was reading it with 
much interest when the rain ceased, and I went 
upon deck forgetting all about it till too Jate to 
make a note. I have tried to find the book in 
Paris, and failed through inability to deseribe it. 
The author's name, and the date and place of 
publication, will oblige 


ve me, 

While on this matter I take the opportunity of 
culling from one of those repertorics of old wit 
and new history, the “ Variety ” column of a pro- 
vincial paper, an anecdote which I had not seen 
elsewhere : — 

“ The first symptoms of love in the wisest of the world’s 
hilosophers were certainly very remarkable. * Leaning,’ 
ays Socrates, ‘my shoulder and my head to hers, as we 
were reading together in a book, | felt, it is a fact, a 
sudden sting in my shoulder, like the bite of a tlea, which 
I stili felt about tive days after, and a continued itching 
creeping into my heart.’ ”— Worcestershire Chronicle, July 
18, 1860. 

“ Quel giorno pitt non vi leggemmo avanti.” 

FirznorK'ns. 

Garrick Club. 

Maxton Priory.—In which of the many topo- 
graphical works relating to Yorkshire can I tind 
the fullest description of Malton Priory? and how 
could it be “held at a nominal rent from Hems- 
worth Hospital ?” Siema Tuera. 


Lopcre Witts or.— Will you permit 
me to ask Mr. Laine, through your columns, 
where I ean get a sight of the wills of the Lodge 
family, quoted in the excellent Life of the poet 
published by him for the Shakspeare Seciety ? 

G.. 

Poutican Porm sy Canninc.— Where can I 
find a copy of a poem written by Canning, of 
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which the subject is John Bull surrounded by | Francis, consequently it was not the Bishop, whose name 


sharpers, who propose to him to play at various 
games of cards. O. F. 


Oxvp “ Ur THE Mackeret.”— 
In the Memorials of Thomas Hood, recently pub- 
lished, the following verse of a ballad often sung 
by Hood is given : — 

“ Up jumped the mackerel, 
With his striped back, — 
Says he, ‘ Reef in the mains’! and haul on the tack, 
For it’s windy weather, 
It’s stormy weather, 

And when the wind blows, pipe all hands together — 

For upon my word, it’s windy weather!’” 

A correspondent of the London Review gives 
two more verses (from memory). Can any of 
your readers supply the whole? or has it ever 
been printed ? F. W. N. 


S. van Son, A Parnrer.—Can any of your 
readers or correspondents tell me what is known 
of a painter, S. van Son, probably Dutch? I have 
two magnificently-painted cabinet pictures of that 
master in my possession, but have looked in vain 
for his name in Pilkington, Bryan, Houbraken, 
and Weyermens. They all mention J. van Son 
and N,. van Son, but no other. The S is distinct, 
even under a magnifying glass, and cannot pos- 
sibly be mistaken. Henri van Laun. 


Queries with Answers. 


Herpevserc Castte.—In Longfellow’s Hy- 
perion allusion is made to a history of this Castle 
by a Frenchman, Charles de Grainberg. Is there 
such a work ; and what is its title, date, and place 
of publication ? Siema Tueta. 

{ The following are the titles of Count Carl von Grain- 
berg’s works: — 1. Guide dans les Ruines du Chateau de 


Heidelberg. Heid., oblong fol. [1840 ?] 2. Notice de la Ga- | 
Heid., | 
3. Das Heidelberger Fass, Vierte Auflage. | 


lerie des Antiquités du Chateau de Heidelberg. 
16mo. 1847, 
Heid., 8vo, 1848.] 


Ricnarp Apams: Dr. Anprewes.— Can you 
give me any account of the two following poets 


and their works: “1. Richard Adams, author of 


Poems in Harl. MS, 3889. 2. Dr. Andrewes, 
author of Poems in Harl. MS. 4955. Do these 
volumes contain any poem of length? R. Ineuis. 


[ The Harleian MS. 3889. is a small quarto volume with 
a few poems written at each end. One of them, addressed 
“to the most accomplished Lady Madame Binlosse,” is 
signed R, Adams, and several others R. A. and A. R. 
Some, however, are transcribed from Carew and other 
writers. In the first leaf is the date of 1645, but not 
united with the name of Adams. 

The Harleian MS. 4955. is a large folio volume of 
poems by various authors, uniformly and fairly tran- 
seribed. Most of them by Ben Jonson, Dr. Donne, and 
Dr. Andrewes. What Dr. Andrewes it was is not clear. 
A poem at p. 87., dated London, August 14, 1629, and 
signed Franc, Andrilla, seems to prove that his name was 


was Launcelot. The first poem is entitled “The Uni- 
versal Sacrifice,” and is curiously formed on the Lord’s 
Prayer, which is so contrived as to run down the middle, 
between two other columns. This paraphrase, consisting 
only of two columns, was printed in our 1* S. v. 195.; 
but the version in the Harl. MS. has a third column. It 
has sometimes been ascribed to James I. Consult also 
vol. i. p. 147. of our Ist Ser. for another poem falsely as- 
| eribed to Bishop Andrewes. We trust some of our readers 
will be able to clear up this obscure point of literary his- 
tory. 

Artitiery (1 Sam. xx. 40.)—What is the ety- 
mology of this word? and what is the earliest 
example of its use in any of the cognate Euro- 
pean languages ? J.J. 

(Several etymologies have been proposed, some of them 
very fanciful. We incline to the opinion of Ménage, who 


| lier, which signified to fortify (“rendre fort par art, et 
garnier d’outils et d’instruments de guerre”). It ought, 
however, to be borne in mind that between artiller and 
artillerie there occurs in Romance the intermediate word 
artilha, a fortification. With regard to the earliest use of 

| the word artillery, or indeed of any word, we feel some 
hesitation in offering examples. Laying out of the ac- 
count the med. Latin artelaria, artellaria, artillaria, &c., 
and the med. Greek apreAapia, we find very old examples 
in Romance, e.g. “ Per on devia venir la dita arti/haria e 
carretas”” and “ladita artilheria et engins.” Chron. des 
Albigeois, cited by Raynouard. } 


Pxan or Boutocne. — I have in my possession 
| a MS. plan of Boulogne, and the preparations for 
| the invasion of England by Napoleon I.: it has the 
| following title : 

“ Plan de Boulogne et des environs avec les details re- 

latifs & l'expédition projetée contre l’Angleterre, par 
| ’Empereur Napoléon. Dessiné par Lebeau Toussaint.” 

Will you kindly inform me whether (if genuine) 
it is of any value ? H.D. 

{ We would recommend our correspondent to submit 
his MS. to the Keeper of the Department of Manuscripts 
of the British Museum. ] 


Bistiocrapny or Proverss, Maxims, etc. — 
Is there any work on this subject ? Detra. 


[We can at present only refer our correspondent to 
Nopitsch, Literatur der Sprichwirter, 8vo., Nuremberg, 
| 1822, but of which we believe there is a more recent and 

enlarged edition, and Duplessis, Bibliographie Parémio- 
logique, 8v0. Paris, 1847. We hope to find in Mr. Bohn’s 
| new edition of Lowndes, under the word “ Proverbs,” a 
copious list of works on this subject. Drvra may also 
consult the Prefaces to Ray’s work, and “ N, & Q.” 1 8. 
v. 397.; x. 389.; xi. 18.] 


Replies. 

THE FLAMBARD BRASS AND ITS SUPPOSED 
WANT OF EVANGELICAL TEACHING. 
(Concluded from p. 53.) 

The token of redemption used to be set up 
everywhere, out of, as well as in church ; and be- 
neath it often might be read words like this : — 


derives “ artillerie” from the old Fr. verb artiller or artil-. 
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“ Let fal downe thy ne, and lift up thy hart, 
Behold thy maker on vond cros al to torn, 
Remember his wondis that for the did smart, 
Gotyn without syn and on a virgin born.” 


in Campsall church, Yorkshire (Aséle, p. 156.). 


When Lydgate was a lad of fifteen : — 


“ Mid of a cloistre depict upon a wal, 
(He) sauhe a crucifix, whos woundys were not smal, 
With this woord Vine writen ther besyde, 
‘ Behold my meeknesse, O child, and lefe thy pride.’ ” 
Minor Poems, p. 25%. 


A remembrance of this, in after years, led him | 
any one of 
which will show how strongly the image had left 


to write several beautiful stanzas, 


its teachings about the Atonement on the mind 
(tb. 259 , &e.). Even in those books which were 
drawn up for the lower classes, the workman is 


teld 


“ To the churche dore when thou dost come, 
Of that holy water ther sum thow nome. 


But furst thou most do down thy hode, 
For hyse love that dyed on the rode, 
Into the churche when thou dost gon, 
Pulle uppe thy herte to Crist, anon! 
Uppon the rode thou loke uppe then, 
And knele down fayre on bothe thy knen,” &c. 
Hist. of Freemasonry, ed. Halliwell, p. 32. 
Our forefathers were the 
land the name of “merry” England, and they 
loved to serve God with “gladsome no less than 
pious heart; and thus was it, that among the fes- | 


tivities at the Nativity, the holy song, or Christ- | 


mas carol, found much favour with them. But in 
this kind of composition, the purpose for which 
our Lord took flesh, is strikingly set forth, as we 
may see in the specimens of old Christmass Carols 
printed by the Perey Society : — 
“Tn a manjour of an as, 
Ihesu lay and lullyd was, 
Harde peynis for to pas, 
pro peccante homine.”—p. 5. 
“ Thesu deyid and schad his blod, 
For al mankynde, upon the rod ; 
He graunt us grace of happis good, 
I be-seke the, swete Ihesu!”—p. 7. 
** Mary moder, cum and se, 
Thi sone is naylyd on a tre,” &c. 
“ Thi swete sone that thou hast born, 
To save mankynde that was for-lorn, 
His hed is wrethin in a thorn, 
His blysful body is al a-torn.”—p. 10. 
“ As said the prophet Abacuc, 
Betwixt too bestes shulde lye our buk, 
That mankind sbuld redeme ; 
The oxe betokenithe mekenes here, 
The asse our gilte that he shulde bere, 
And wash away our cryme.”—p. 36. 
Even while going through the good old cere- 
mony of setting the boar’s head upon the festive 


board, in many a lordly hall, it was not forgotten © 


that — 
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men who got for this | 


. * The borys hede that we bryng here, 
Betokeneth a prince withowte pere, 
Ys borne this day to bye us dere, 

nowell, 

“ This borys hede we bryng with song 
In worchyp of hym that thus sprang. 
Of a virgine, to redress alle wrong ; 

nowell,”—p. 50. 

Thus, with all their _merrymakings, our fathers 
always managed to mix up such important. reli- 
gious instruction. As the year went round, cus- 
| tom brought them one sort of serious and solemn 
| recreation in which they took much delight, and 

that was the sight of a “mystery” or pious play. 

Here again the same leading truth we find put 

conspic uously forward. Ina Palm Sund: Ly piece, 
given in Reliquie Aut. (ii, 244.), it is said how — 
“ Cryst com as mocklyche as a lom, 
To habbe for you dethes dom, 
to dethe a wolde hym pulte. 
gyf he ne deyde, ne bled ne bledde, 
Evere yn helle ye hadde ba wedde 
for Adames gulte. 
Nou yee that bereth to-day your palm, 
Well aught ye queme such a qualm 
to Crist your herte al gyve,” &c. 

The centurion, in the “ Burial of Christ,” says 

| speaking of God the Father : — 


“ Yilt out of alle syne to brynge us owt of daungere, 

} He soferyth his dere sone for us all to dye.’ 
Coventry Mysteries, ed. Ualliwell, p. 331., Adam 
thus addresses our Saviour : 


“1 thanke the Lord, of thi grett grace, 


| 
That now is forgovyn my grett trespace. 


Thorwe my synne man was fforlorn, 
And man to save thou wore alle torn, 
And of a mayd in Bedlem born,” &c, — p. 314. 

In “ Doomsday,” Omues salvati cry out : — 

“On kne we crepe, we gon, we glyde, 
To wurchepp oure Lorde that mercyful is; 
Ffor thorwe his woundys that be so wyde, 
He hath brought us to his blys.” — p. 403. 

The 4th vol. of the Camden Miscellany gives us 
the Skryvener’s Play, and there our Lord, appear- 
ing to the Apostles, says : — 

“ ffor I ame cryst, ne dred you noght; 
here may you see 
the same body that hays yow bowght 
uppon a tree 
thus was I dyght your balis to beyt 
and bryn to blys.” — p. 9. 

Go we now to our old national literature of a 
lighter kind. Whenever our young folks, at that 
period, took up a book of poetry or romance, they 
were sure to find mixed up with the doings of 
doughty knights and high-born ladies many ex- 
pressions in reference to their Christian belief. In 
the “ Anturs of Arther” among the Three Me- 
trical Romances printed by the Camden Society, 

“ Thenne coniurt the knygt, and on Cryst callus, 


As thou was claryfiet on crosse, and clanser of synue,” 
&e., 6, 
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and further on, 
“ Ho sayd, ‘To that blys bring the that birne that bogt 
us with his blode, 7 
As he was clarifiet on crosse and crounet with thorne.’” 
p. 9. 

In “ Sir Amadace,” that knight very often calls 
out in such words as these: “ Be God, that me 
dere bogte,” p. 34., &e.; and in his distress this is 
his prayer: — 

* Thesu, as thou deet on the rode 
And for me sched thi precias blode 
And alle this word thou wanne. 
Ihesu, as thou deut on tre, 
Summe of thi sokur send thou me 
Speedly in this place,” &c. — p. 41. 
And the White Knight, who happened to come 
riding by the wood at the moment, thus tries to 
comfort him : — 
* For God may bothe mon falle and rise 
For his helpe is evvr more nere — 
Now thenke on him, that deut on rode 
That for us sched his precius blode, 
For the and monkynd alle! ” — p. 42. 

Of the Thornton Romances printed by the Cam- 
den Society, one is called “Sir Eglamour of Ar- 
tois,” which begins thus: — 

“ Thesu Lorde oure hevyn Kynge, 
Graunt us alle thy dere blessynge, 
And bylde us in thy bowre!” p. 120., 
and ends in these lines : 
“Thesu brynge us to that blys 
Phat lastyth withouten ende! Amen.” —p. 176, 
Very soon, we are told of Sir Eglamour how 
“ Bothe hys handys he caste up sone, 
‘To Ihesu Cryste he made a boone, 
That Lorde that us hath boght,” &c.—p. 125. 
And of the Earl's daughter, “ Crystyabelle,” we 
hear that 
“ The lady seyde, ‘ For Goddes peté 
Where ys myn owne knyght ?”—p. 125. 

* Goddes peté,” it should be observed, is our 
Lord just taken down from the cross, and lying 
dead in the lap of the B. V. Mary. 

Even our popular stories, nay political old 
songs, bear witness to custom of referring to the 
Atonement, as we find in those printed by the 
Camden Society 

* Love we God, and he us alle 
That was born in an oxe stalle, 
And for us done on rode, 
Ilis swete herte-blod he let 
For us, and us faire het 
That we sholde be gode,” &c.—p. 257. 

Robin Hood, too, who was the favourite hero of 
many an ancient English ballad, did not forget 
his boyhood’s religious teachings, for it was sung 
of him : — 

“ Up then sterte good Robyn, 
As a man that had be wode; 
* Buske you, my mery younge men, 
For hym that dyed on a rode,’” &e. 
Robin Hood, ed, Ritson, i. p. 60.5 
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and his biographer says for him this prayer : — 
“ Cryst have mercy on his soule, 
That dyed on the rode! "—J/, p. 80. 
The proverbs of Hending weve once in great 
repuic, but they begin with this supplication : — 


* Thesu Crist, all this worldes red 
That for oure sunnes wolde be ded, 
On that holi rode tre, 

He lete ous alle to ben wise, 
And enden in his servise, 


inte charité.” 
Reliq. Antiq., i. 256. 

Moreover, to get back his book should he lose 
it, the owner sometimes wrote in it: — 

“ Who-so-ever thys booke fynde 
I pray hym have thys in hys mynde: 
For Hvys love that dyed on tre 
Save thys booke and bryng yt to me!” &e. 
Tb. ii, 164. 

And the unlettered man, who could not scrawl 
his own name, when he had to witness any instru- 
ment, put his mark, the sign of the cross, to it; 
as much as to say, that as he hoped"for forgive- 
ness and salvation hereafter through the death of 
Him who died for all men upon the rood, what he 
had testified, was true. 

But it was at the closing hour of life that this 
all-pervading belicf in the Atonement showed it- 
self in olden times after such a striking manner. 
As his last struggle was beginning, the Passion of 
our Lord, from the evangelists, was read to the 
dying man, and a crucifix was put to his lips to 
be kissed. Upon the floor was spread a sheet of 
sack-cloth, overstrewed with ashes; and thereon 
was he laid, that death might find him notin a 
soft bed, but clothed as it were in the garb of a 
sorrow-stricken wretch — hoping and craving for 
ziveness of Ilim only who died naked for sinning 
man upon the rough hard cross. From numbers 
of such English death-bed scenes, I will choose 
but one —that of Robert Betun, Bishop of Hiere- 
ford, who died a.p,. 1148: 


Amen, per 


“ Successit feria sexta, que de passionis Domini pia 
recordatione annua devotione fidelium recolitur. — In hac 
die factus est in agonia tanquam raptus extra se; totus po- 

itus in passione Christi. Tantam recolens et mente revol- 
vens divine pietatis dignationem, qua sic redimere delegerit 
genus humanum — postulat sibi crucem afferri —extensis 
manibus apprehendit ean, deosculans veneranter, et lacry- 
mis rigans uberrimis, Et adjecit, O crux, ave spes 
unica post passionis tempora, te adoro in Domino lesu 
meo; sed in te adoro speciale illud crucis signaculum, in 
quo Christus pependit; et morte sua de mortis auctore 
triumphavit. In honore ejus ac tuo Iesu Christe in me- 
moria beatw passionis tue adoro crucis tue signaculum, 
non tanquam opus manunm hominum, nec eo puro adora- 
tionis intellectu quo Tu solus Deus adorandus es, sed tan- 
quam passionis tua patibulum, mortis tue instrumentum, 
redemptionis nostre adminiculum, conversationis nove 
ministerium, quo scilicet mortilicantes et crucifigentes 
tecum membra nostra que sunt supra terram cum viciis 
et concupiscentiis, nobis absit ultra gloriari nisi in cruce 
tua Domine. ‘Te igitur, Cliriste, te principaliter, te sin- 


guiariter adore, te benedico; quia per crucem tuam re- 
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demisti mundum. Te adoro pro me incarnatum, natum 
et passum, mortuum et sepultum, tanquam hominem ve- 
rum. — Miserere nostri, qui passus es pro nobis. Et as- 
tringens crucem artius ad pectus suum adjecit: Domine 
lesu Christe, creator ac redemptor meus, non est in celo 
vel in terra medicus aut medicina languentis anime pra- 
ter sanguinem tuum pretiosum. Ideo pono passionem 
tuam et crucem tanquam malagma salutis unicum super 
cor meum et corpus meum. Ideo pono sanguinem tuum 
super vulnera mea; immo totam substantiam meam in- 
volvo sanguine tuo; ut qui de ccenulenta mundi voragine 
te vocante sordidatus egredior, lavari merear et emaculari 
in sanguine tuo, Salvator mundi,” &c,.— Anglia Sacra, 
ii. 316, 


But words so beautiful that the dying man | 


uttered in the hearing of a few friends around 
him, were often written for the world at large to 
know and read, for ever, upon the stone which 
over-spread his lifeless body in its grave; and 
frequently do our old sepulchral brasses give us 
inscriptions such as these : — 
“Omnem patratum Christus purgando reatum 
Nobis sublatum te muneret his (Sanctis) sociatum.” 
—On Abbot de la Moote’s tomb, St. Alban’s. Weever’s 
Fun. Mon, p. 561. 
“ Vir crucis et Christi tumulo jacet insitus isti 
Carcere de tristi salvetur sanguine Christi.” 
Mon, Ang. ii. 202. 
“Ou A dD T D 
0s nguis irus  risti ulcedine  avit 
H Sa M Ch M ay 
Weever’s Fun. JL 175. 
“Cryst who dyed for us on the rood tree 
Sav the sowl of my hosbond, owr chyldren, and mee.” 
1b, p. 333. 
I have now, I hope, shown by quotations which 
I could have multiplied, from our medieval 
popular literature, that the full belief in the 
Atonement was the earliest sown of any thing in 
the hearts of our forefathers: it was made to 
grow up with their growth, and bud and flower 
there; to lend its own rosy colour to their daily 
thoughts, and shed the sweetness of its fragrance 
upon their words and deeds, from the cradle to 
the grave. Not only in, but out of church, they 
had that great mystery set before their minds; 
they were hourly told about it in those lighter 
compositions which were written for their amuse- 
ment rather than their instruction: the song, the 
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discussion which is assuming a character altogether at 
variance with that tone of friendly intercommunication 
which “N. & Q.” has hitherto so successfully maintained. 
—Ep. “ N. & Q.” 


THE HARROW BR 


ASS: MR. J. G. NICHOLS AND 
DR. ROCK. 

I have seen with pain, not unmingled with sur- 
prise, the observations of Dra. Rock on the “ fear” 
of Mr. J. Goveu Nicuots in reference to the 
meaning of verbere on the inscription on the 
Harrow brass. 

Among the few periodicals which one could 
read without apprehension of being involved in 
controversy, “ N. & Q.” has. hitherto stood con- 
spicuous. The insertion of the observations of 
Dar. Rock goes far to destroy the strictly literary 
and uncontroversial character of your periodic al. 
Those observations open up the whole dispute 
between the two churches ; and if justice is to be 


done in the questions thus broached, the contro- 


ballad and romance, the tale, and even little jest 


of Robin Hood dropped it quietly into their bo- 
soms, for the national literature of those times was 
Christianized. Mr. J. G. Nicnors has only to 
look into the works printed by the Camden and 
other such societies, and he will there find abun- 
dant means for allaying his “ fear” upon this and 
other points connected with the evangelical be- 
lief and teaching in the olden times of England. 
D. Rock. 


Brook Green, Hammersmith. : 


[The following letter, selected from those which have 
already reached us upon this subject, will, we are sure, 
justify us in the eyes of our readers in here closing a | 


versies of Jewel and Harding, and Chillingworth 
and Knott, must be resumed in your pages. If, 
startled at the chasm into which Dr. Rock has 
plunged your readers, you draw back, and re- 
sume your wonted path (which I trust you will 
not hesitate to do), it will, even now, be at the 
risk of injustice to opinions which are upheld by 
the majority of your subscribers. 

Allow me to ask vou to consider what are the 
grounds on which Da. Rock has involved your 
publication in the chaos of theological discussion ? 
Let us examine them, as stated by Dr. Rock 
himself. 

“ Mr. J. G. s tells us: My first suggestion [as 
tothe meaning of ‘ verbere’] was ‘ by the stripes” of 
Him by whom the Gospel teaches us we are healed; but 
I] fear that is too evangelical a sense for the time when 
the epitaph was written.” 


What is Dr. Rocx’s comment—what the con- 
struction which he puts upon Mr. Nicnons’s 
calm remark? I quote his words as you have 
printed them : — 

“ Upon what grounds this fear of his rests, Mr. J. G. 
Nicuois does not say; yet, in giving such a distinct 
utterance to it, he more than whispers, through ‘ N. & 
Q.,’ an open assertion that the great truth of the Atone- 
ment was quite unknown to, and wilfally hidden from 
Englishmen up to the change of this country’s religion 
in the sixteenth century. This is no small charge to lay 
against the millions of the gone-by teachers and the 


| taught of this our fatherland, which they adorned with 


such costly and lasting monuments of their Christian 
zeal. *N. & Q.’ afford the proper list for this question, 


| first, because the challenge was first thrown down within 


their pages; secondly, the question is closely bound up 
pas : 1 


| with the olden ritualism, the olden literature, the olden 


customs, the olden men of this land, about all of which 
‘N. & Q.’ profess a warm and especial interest; and 
thirdly, knowing as I do the Editor to be at heart a true 
Englishman who loves fair play, I am sure he will not 
shut me out from meeting and answering an accusation 
upon the spot where he allowed it to be utt« red.” 


Was there ever such a conclusion drawn from 
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such premises? I put it to the common sense of | would address himself to the grounds for Mr, 


your readers whether there is any such whisper, 
open utterance, or challenge, in the words of Mr. 
Nicuo ts, or anywWere else except in the imagina- 
tion or misconstruction of Dr, Rock. 

Far from me be it to assert that Dr. Rock has 
invented this misconstruction merely to make an 
opportunity for glorifying his church, but I hold 
that the misconstruction, from whatever cause it 
may have arisen, is quite clear. Dr. Rock's con- 
clusion, that in Mr. Nicuoxs’s expression of his 
fear he “ more than whispered an open assertion” 
that the Atonement was quite unknown to and 
wilfully hidden from Englishmen up to the change 
of religion, and his personal appeal to yourself, 
that Mr. thus threw down a “ chal- 
lenge” which you, “as a true Englishman who 
loves fair play,” ought to allow Dr. Rock to take 
up, are totally and absolutely gratuitous. 

“ As a true Englishman” your duty, I submit, 
was rather to have protected Mr. Nicnors and 
your readers in general from being involved in 
such a solemn controversy. It would be far more 
reasonable, because not founded on any miscon- 


struction, for anyone to call upon you, as “a | 


true Englishman,” to allow him to prove in your 
pages that the Mass is not what Dr. Rock as- 
serts it to be, a “holy sacrifice,” but what many 
people all over the world believe it to be, a ser- 
vice superstitious and idolatrous, and therefore 
unholy. 

Dr. Rock follows up his misconstruction by a 
laborious defence of the teaching of his church, 
and an endeavour to prove that a knowledge of 


the Atonement was inculeated in its symbolism, | 


and might be found in its formularies and other 
publications. His pains are thrown away. Mr. 
Nicuons has not denied these facts. I know no- 
thing of Mr. Nicnots’s opinions on the points 
alluded to, but I suppose that what he, as well as 


most other = who have thoroughly studied | 


the medieval period would contend for, is simply 
this; not that the doctrine alluded to—the corner- 
stone and foundation of all Christianity — was al- 
together lost, but that it was under an eclipse —so 
hidden under the worship of the Virgin and the 
saints, and a multitude of other articles of the 
popular faith—so concealed by the “ wood, hay, 
and stubble” which the unreformed church had 
laid over it, that it had lost its proper influence 
upon the public mind and was unlikely to have 
found place in the inscription on the brass refer- 
red to. This, I take it, was the feeling which 
prompted Mr. Nicuots’s fear. 


If you are willing to give up your pages to a | 


full discussion of this subject, and Dr. Rock 
should go on, it would in that case be but justice, 
and would narrow what must follow, if, after 
having completed the comments suggested by his 
misconstruction of Mr. Nicuoxs’s meaning, he 


| Nicnots's fear which 1 have suggested above. 
Joun Bruce. 
5. Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square. 


OXFORD RIDING SCITOOL. 
(1* S. x. 185.; xi. 32.) 

In September, 1854, I sent you some remarks, 
under the signature of Querist, respecting the 
bequest made by the noble family of Clarendon 
(as stated in the Preface to vol. i. of the Life of 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, §¢c., written by him- 
self, and published in 3 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1759), 
for the purpose of establishing and supporting an 
academy for riding and other useful exercises in 
the University of Oxford. It was by mere acci-, 
dent that I met with the passage relating to the 


never heard of the riding-school, and that no one 
to whom I mentioned it could tell me of its exist- 
ence, I concluded that the whole matter had fallen 
into oblivion. ‘The insertion of a Note in your 
pages would, I believed, elicit the wished-for ex- 
planations, and accordingly, in “ N. & Q.” (1* 8. 
| xi. 32.) a correspondent wrote to you in reply to 
|} my Query, detailing additional particulars, but 
without possessing that intimate knowledge which 
could authoritatively acquaint the world with the 
reasons for the non-fulfilment of the will of the 
noble donors. That knowledge has now been ob- 
tained through the assiduous endeavours of the 
Rev. James E. 'T. Rogers, of Magdalen Hall, 
Tooke Professor of Political Economy, King’s 
Coll., London, who, at the recent meeting of the 
British Association here, thought the opportunity 
suitable for mentioning the bequest at one of the 
Sectional Meetings, when the subject of military 
drill and rifle practice was being discussed by 
himself, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and others. In 
compliance with Mr. Rogers’ request, his friend, 
Mr. Chadwick, had set on foot inquiries, and had 
been informed by the Duke of Newcastle that his 
Grace is one of the Trustees of the Clarendon 
bequest, and that the sum now available for it 
| amounts to 10,0002. Professor Neate, of Oriel 
| College, I am informed, brought the bequest be- 
fore Convocation some time ago. Joun Macray. 
Oxford. 


THOMAS BEDWELL., 
S. x. 29.) 

It is very likely that the little information I 
possess (and which I am anxious to enlarge) has 
reference to the Thomas Bedwell about whom 
| C. H. & Tuomeson Coorer have made inquiry. 

Thomas Bedwell seems to have been employed 
as a military engineer in repairing the defences 
at Gravesend at the time of the Spanish Armada. 


bequest, and feeling some surprise that I had - 


a 
| 
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In the State Paper Office there is an estimate fences of Gravesend and Tilbury, and in 1603 he 


for repairing the platform of a part of the Block- 

house at Gravesend, which, in the handwriting of 

Lord Burleigh, is thus indorsed : — 

“95 Aug. 88. “An Estimate of repayring a Platforme at 
Long 26. the Blockhouse at Gravesend. Frede- 
Broad 27.” rick Genebelli and Thomas Bedwell.” 
Appended to a note, date 3“° Octobris, 1588, of 

works done and to be done at the forts of Graves- 

end and West Tilbury, there is this remark, — 
« Also there is to be allowed to Thomas Bedwell for his 
charges, makinge provisions at London, and coming to 


| repaired Carisbrook Castle. 


| lindin and E. de Meterus say of him. 


Gravesend weekelie to see the paymentes, which we sup- | 


posed to be your honor’s meaning, thoughe it seemed not 
so intended by the L. Generall, and therefore not remem- 
bred in our Estimate.” 

This evidently alludes to Genebelli and Bed- 
well’s estimate of 25 Aug. 1588. 

On the 3rd October, 1588, there is a letter 
signed by Frederico Genebelli and Thomas Bed- 
well, addressed to the Privy Council, for payment 
of the arrears due to the pioneers waar on 
the works at Gravesend. 

The documents from which these notes have 
been made may be seen in extenso in Cruden’s 
History of Gravesend. 

Between ‘Thomas Bedwell the minister, and 
Thomas Bedwell the military engineer, there cer- 
tainly is not much accordance ; but I am strongly 


inclined to believe that they are one and the same | 


person, from the nature of his (the minister's) 
published works as detailed by your correspon- 
dents, and from his having “ projected the bring- 
ing the waters of the Lea trom Ware to London.” 
May I ask what authority exists for assigning this 
engineering project to Thomas Bedwell the mi- 
nister ? 

A few weeks ago, when looking over the re- 
gistry in the old church at the Tower (which 
registry, by the way, does not seem to have been 
kept with a view to future reference, else the 
entries would have been more full), I found this 
record under the head of “ Register of the Tower 
of London, Burialls :” — 

“1595. Body of Mr. Bedwell Buried ye xxx** of April.” 

The absence of the christian name prevents a 
clear identification of the person alluded to, but it 
may, nevertheless, be intended for Thomas Bed- 
well, on the assumption that his Numeris Geome- 
tricis, and Mesolabinm Architectonicum, published 
respectively in 1614 and 1631, are posthumous 
works. 

Genre ut, the other military engineer, was a 
native of Mantua, and after being for a time in 
the service of Spain was engaged by Queen Eliza- 
beth to take part at the siege of Antwerp in 1585. 
He it was at that time who destroyed, by means 
of “an infernal,” the Duke of Parma’s cele- 
brated bridge. Afterwards, as shown above, he 
was the chief engineer in strengthening the de- 


Of his services at 
Antwerp I have full descriptions, as given by 
Furnier, Floriani, Hondius, and Strada; but I 
should be glad to know what Bertius and Or- 
In 1588, 
when the English fireships were bearing down on 
the Spanish fleet before Calais, the ery of Jem- 
belly! Jembelly! struck the Spaniards (who re- 
collected the name of the terrible engineer) with 
a panic that forced them to cut their cables and 
run. (Sir Jonas Moore’s Treatise of Artillery, 
1683, p. 74.) 

Can any of your readers supply additional in- 
formation relative to Genebelli and Thomas Bed- 
well ? M.S. R. 


THOMAS GYLL, ESQ. 
(2"¢ S. ix. 503.) 

The family of Gyll is one of the oldest in this 
kingdom, as may be seen from the possessions of 
that family in Cumberland styled Gille’s Land, 
held by Bueth Gille before the Conquest, and 
that it was confiscated, and granted by William 
the Norman to one of his followers called Hubert, 
who assumed the name of Valle or Vaux, which 
is the exact synonyme for Gyll, and this latter 
means cleft, or any fissure in a mountain, or 
break like a valley. Robert, son of the inter- 
loper Hubert, barbarously murdered Bueth Gille, 
brother of Bueth, and confirmed himself in the 


| possessions. 


A descendant of De Vaux married Thomas De 
Multon, and subsequently, temp. H. IIL., the pro- 
perty was conveyed to the family of Dacre, styled 
Dacres of Gille’s Land. From this family de- 
scended the Gille or Gylle family of the north, one 
of whom is found in John de Gille of Greystock, 
Cumberland, whose son of the same name is found 
in his Inq. post mortem, 1369, 44 E. IIL, Cotton. 
MSS. Faustina, ex. fol. 209. For sustentation of 
this house of Gyll or Gill, see Sir Henry Ellis’ 
Domesdey Book, Ghyl of Yorkshire, who held 
lands there in fee, temp. Edw. Confessor, 1041 ; 
also Gale’s Honoris de Richmond; Camden's Bri- 
tannia, vol. iv., and Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. ii. ; 
Denton’s MSS. of the History of Cumberland, 
in his account of Lanercost Abbey, which was 


, founded by Hubert de Vallibus to appease the 


| present value, according to Hallam or Hume, it 


wrath of heaven for the murder of Bueth Gille. 

From this house of Gille descended that of 
Yorkshire ; and Mr. Gordon Gyll believes that 
the Thomas Gyll in question is descended there- 
from. 

A branch descended into the next county, Lin- 
coln, where we find Richard, son of Michael Gyll, 
paying 66 marks to K. John, 1200, which is 447. ; 
and if we estimate money at twelve times our 
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will be 528/., 
substance then. 


so that he must have been a man of 
Another Henry Gille pays to 


King John 6 shill. in 1203. Godfrey, son of 
Robert Gille, was living in Lincoln 1278, and 


from him or his issue is derived those of that 
name to be found in the Rolls of the Hundred in 
1278 in Cambridge. There is a detached pedigree 
of this family down to one John Gille or Gylle of 
Buckland, Herts, 1499, for whose descendants see 
Lipscomb’s' Bucks, vol. iv., and Clutterbuck’s 
Herts, &e. 

To revert to the gentleman immediately in 
question, Thos. Gyll of Barton, North Riding, 
York, he resided at Durham as a lawyer and 
counsellor for thirty years. He was devoted to 
the fine arts and antiquities. He died unmarried 
12 March, 1780, wt. eighty at Barton. See Ni- 
chols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. viit. p- 288. 

He had a sister, married to Mr. Hartley, who 
had a son, Leonard Hartley, living 1780. 

There are various disjointed pedigrees of the 
Gilles of Yorkshire, but the correspondent being 
descended from the Wydial and Buckland branch 
of Herts, has only detailed descents of his own 
and collateral lines. G. G. 


following account of this gentleman is 


The 


taken from Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. viii. | 


288.:— 

“ He had been resident at Durham as Counsel for thirty 
years, and executed the several trusts reposed in him 
with distinguished integrity. He was an able Counsellor, 
though not eminent as an Orator: his stout adherence to 
justice would not suffer him to yield to those embellish- 
ments of the Bar which exceed the bounds of truth, so 
that he was less esteemed as an advocate than asa pri- 

vate adviser. He hada good taste in the Fine Arts; and 
in his more youthful davs paid much attention to the 


study of Antiquities, holding a literary correspondence | 


with some of the first geniuses of the age. His person 
was tall, erect, and graceful ; his features regular and 
handsome, and a pleasantry and affability sat on his 
countenance, which spoke the benevolence of his heart. 
He died a bachelor, March 12, 1780, «wt. 80; and was 
buried at Barton, in the North Riding of the County of 
York, with the following epitaph : — 

“ Near this Wall is interred Thomas Gyll, Esq., equally 
esteemed for his knowledge of the Common and Canon 
Law, and for his integrity in the practice of both. At 
the Bar an Advocate in the former, on the Bench a Judge 
in the latter. Nor was he less distinguished for his aceu- 
racy in the History and Antiquities of his Country. By 


a steady discharge of the dutics of his station both in 


public and private life, and by a constant and devout at- | 


tendance of the ~~ worship, he was an example 
worthy of imitation. He died in his 80th year, 1780. 
To the memory of his truly valuable character Leonard 
Hartley, his nephew and heir, placed this tablet.’ 


Dublin. 


Sie Duepare’s (2" S. 


x. 47.)—By a reference to Archeologia Cantiana, 
vol. i. p. 59., it appears that Dugdale’s Collections 


are in possession of the Earl of Winchilsea, the 
representative of Sir Christopher Hatton, “at 
whose instance they were made.” Matchless 
volumes they are. CANTIANUS. 
Jounxn Greennancn (2™ x, 28.) —He was 
the youngest son of John Greenhalgh of Brandle- 
some Hall, in the a sh of Bury, in the county of 
Lancaster, Esq., Governor of the Isle of Man, in 
the Commission of the Peace for Lancashire, and 
a trusty and confidential friend of James, the 7th 
Earl of Derby. (Desiderata Cur., vol. ii. lib. xi. 
p. 25. fol.) ‘The Governor had three wives; and 
2 his first, Alice, daughter and heiress of the 
Rey. William Massey, B.D., rector of Wilmslow, 
co. Cestr., he had issue three sons—of whom, 
John was a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards domestic chaplain to 
Charlotte, Countess of Derby, by whom he was 
presented on the 20th February, 1660 being 
at that time S. 'T. B., to the rectory of Bury, his 
native parish; and on the 2nd March, 1660-1, 
Brian, Bishop of Chester, instituted him. (Gas- 
trell’s Notitia Cestr., vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 28., Chetham 
Series.) Dying at Bury in the year 1674-5, he 
was buried in the middie passage of the nave of 
his church, where his gravestone still remains. 
Dr. Greenhalgh was twice ‘married. His first 
wife was Eleanor, daughter of Mons. Messure, a 
Frenchman, by whom he had issue six sons and 
nine daughters. He married, secondly, at Prest- 
wich, in 1663, Katharine, daughter of Edmund 


Assheton, of Chadderton Hall, Esq., and relict of 


ev. William Longley, rector of Cheadle, in 
He undoubtedly attended 
James, Earl of Derby, at his exeeution, 15th Oct. 
1651; and drew up the account of the Earl's 
speech upon the scaffold. F, R. R. 


the 
the county of Stafford. 


Mrs. (2™ x. 47.) — The mother of 


“the beautiful Molly Lepell” was Mary Brooke, 
daughter and coheiress of John Brooke of Ren- 
dlesham, in Suffolk, great-grandson of Reginald 
Brooke of Aspall, who was the second son of Sir 
Thomas Brooke, Lord Cobham. She died in 1742. 


CrericaL Incumpencties (2™ S, ix. 252. 334.) — 
The Rev. J. H. Bromby has been vicar of the 
parish of Holy Trinity, Kingston-on-Iull, since 
1797. R. 


Sir Harry ‘Trenawny (2™ S. x. 13.) —Dr. 
Oliver of Exeter, at p. 32. of his Collections illus- 
trating the History of the Catholic Religion in 
Cornwall, Devon, sc., 8vo. Lond. 1857, gives the 
following particulars of Sir Harry ‘Trelawny : — 

“ Sir Harry Trelawny, the 7th baronet, after an eccen- 
tric life, found rest in the bosom of the holy Catholic 
Church, and at the age of 74 was admitted to the priest- 


hood by Cardinal Odesealchi on 30 May, 1830, and 
finally died at Lavino on 25th February, 1834. His 
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daughters, Ann Letitia, a Spinster, and Mary, wife of | 


John C, Harding, Esq., had long been Catholics. They 
had turned the old domestic chapel at Trelawny, dedi- 
cated 23 November, 1701, by their ancestor Dr. John 
Trelawny, then Bishop of Exeter, into a Catholic chapel, 
But of late years they have built a place for Catholic 
worship at Sclerder, about half a mile from the mansion.” 
W. M. 

Your intelligent correspondent F. C. H. has 
stated that this versatile baronet was “ originally a 
clergyman of the Church of England,” and that 
he was ordained a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church, May 30, 1830. Perhaps it may be more 
correct to say, that “originally” he was a minis- 
ter of the Independent denomination, as he was 
ordained to the pastorate of a church of that class 
at West Looe, in Cornwall, April 22, 1777. A 
full account of the proceedings on that occasion 
(held at Southampton), including a very remark- 
able “Confession of Faith by Harry Trelawny, 
A.B., late of Christ Church, Oxford,” was pub- 
lished at that time. He afterwards joined the 
Unitarians; and in July, 1779, cooperated with 
Dr. Priestley, and other ministers of that body, in 
an ordination service at Lympstone, near Exeter. 
It was not until 1781 that he took his degree as 
M.A., and became a clergyman of the Church of 
England: he was ordained by Bishop Ross, at 
Exeter, June 22, 1781. 


Tur Counrry (2" S, x. 8.)—In reply to 
your correspondent Oxe Ray I may siate that 
there can scarcely be a doubt that Strathnanes, 
or the district of country situated partly in 
Sutherlandshire and partly in Caithness, derives 
its present familiar designation from its former 
proprietors, the Lords of Reay. “ The Reay 
country” is but a corruption of “ Lord Reay’s | 
country,” another name by which the district is 
known both in Caithness and Sutherland. In 
reference to the etymology of the word “ Reay,” 
which your correspondent thinks may be derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon name for a roe-deer, the 
Rev. Finlay Cook, formerly minister of the parish 
of Reay, states in his article in the Statistical 
Account of Scotland, that there are various con- 
jectures respecting its etymology. It is supposed 
to be a corruption of Meir -hRi idh, or Miora, two 
Gaelic terms signifying smooth and plain; that 
part of the parish particularly named Reay being 
smooth and plain, in comparison of the other 
arts, Which are in general rugged and hiliy. But 
fr. Cook considers that the most probable deri- 
vation is that “ Reay” is a corruption of “ Urray,” 
the name of a Pictish hero who inhabited the 
castle to this day called Knock-Urray. The an- 
cient orthography was Ré or Rie. H. 

Revetsion or 1715 S. ix. 404.) — Mr. 
Tuornser will find much valuable information 
in Mr. Hibbert Ware's Lancashire Memorials of | 
1715, published by the Chetham Society. Foes 
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Srreitise Away (2™ S. ix. 96, 271.)—In a 
letter from Ralph Hope to Sir Joseph Williamson, 
dated Coventry, 28 Aug. 1671, we read — 

“ Here has bene of late a strangely ridiculous and idle 
report about both our towne and country about the 
spiritivog away of young children, who they say are to be 
kild for their blood to care the French King of a leprosy, 
w*® absurd whimsey has taken such impression amongst 
the vulgar and ignorant that "tis hard to dispossess them 
of the beleife of its reality, insomuch that many parents 
as foolish as fond will not suffer their children to goe to 
school.” 


Quotation Wanrep (2™ §. ix. 446.) — 
“Call not the royal Swede unfortunate.”—W ordsworth, 
7 Moxon, 1858. 


Sonnet 20, vol. iii. p. «9. 

Hert-Fire §, ix. 8367.)—There were 
kindred clubs of this class in Dublin and its 
neighbourhood, and they reckoned amongst the 
members the notorious Buck Whaley and the 
last Lord Santry. The pranks and practical jokes 
these gentry committed form the staple conver- 
sations of convivial meetings even of the present 
day. Duelling was a favourite pastime, and a 
member who “ killed his man” was entitled toa 
badge of honour. It is said that Lord Santry 
used to notch the barrel of his pistol for every 
deed of blood perpetrated with it. Our friends 
on the other side of the Channel could give Mr. 
Mavricer a good deal of information about these 
diabolical clubs. I think females were not ad- 
mitted as members in Ireland. Grorce Lioyp. 


Miss Parsons anp D-— (2°¢S. x. 27.)— 
“°Tis not her face, *tis her ingenuous mind, 
That did a Grafton, doth a D(orset) bind.” 

That the Duke of Dorset was meant there is no 
question. Nancy Parsons was otherwise known 
as Mrs. Anne Horton. Walpole, writing to 
Mann (Nov. 7, 1771), says, in reference to the 
widow Horton, married by the Duke of Cumber- 
land : — 

“ You know of no Mrs. Ilorton but the Duke of Graf- 
ton’s Mrs. Horton, the Duke of Dorset’s Mrs. Horton, 
everybody’s Mrs. Horton—faith I do not know whether 
it would have been so improper a Mrs. Horton as her he 
(Cumberland) has married,—and yet this is a woman of 
virtue.” 

Naney had other lovers, it would seem, for 
Walpole writes (June 20, 1776) to Lady Ossory 
(the divorced wife of Grafton, married to her 
seducer), informing her, with the delicacy of a 
“ fine gentleman,” that a “lady who has been on 
the brink of marrying as many dukes as the 
Duchess of Argyll, is not yet Lady Maynard. It 
is a pity,” adds Horace ; “ she deserves a peerage 
as much as most that have got them lately.” She 
soon got it by marriage with Lord Maynard, an 
union which the satirists lashed with unsparing 
severity, especially the author of Dr. Syutax. 
Walpole (January, 1779) remarks to Mann, 
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“The Duke of Dorset is almost in as bad a 
scrape as if he had married Lady Maynard,” .. . 
and adds, as a neat illustration of the then pre- 
vailing social manners,—* a quarter of our peer- 
esses will have been wives of half our living 
peers.” I think this will answer W. D.’s Query 
as to the “ D——” in the verses quoted. 

Joun Doran, F.S.A. 


Army anp Navy (2"' S. ix. 345.; x. 40.)— 
I have always understood that the reason why the 
navy has usually taken precedence of the army is, 
that, whereas — by the theory of the constitution 
—the navy is “ royal,” and immediately subject to 
the sovereign, the army is essentially not “ royal,” | 
nor (if we except the household troops) in the 
same manner subject to the sovereign’s control. 
This distinction may have originated, at the time 
of the Great Rebellion, in the jealousy of the 
Parliament against a standing army. J. Sansom. 


Banyton (2™ §, x. 28.) — Herodotus, an eye- 
witness, is the best and almost the sole authority 
for the laws, customs, habits, &c. of the inhabitants 
of Babylon (i. 178—200., iii. 159.) Recent ex- 
cavations have disclosed illustrations in stone, 
which (as in paintings in the parallel case of the 
Egyptians) furnish pictures of Babylonian life. 
Incidental notices may be found in the books of 
Kings, Chronicles, Isaiah, and Daniel. Berosus, | 
as quoted by Josephus and Eusebius, Diodorus, 
Arrian, Strabo, Curtius, and Pliny, contain some 
notices. Larcher’s notes with Cooley's additions | 
on Herodotus and Rawlinson’s Notes should be 
consulted. From the researches of Chwolson of 
Petersburg, in Arabic translations of remains of 
old Babylonian writings, additional information 
may be looked for. (Ueberreste alt Babylonischen 
Lit., Petersburg, 1859.) T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


Sermons By or (2™ ix. 
244.)—The Rev. John Steele was, for about fifty 
ears, minister of the parish of Stair in Ayrshire. 
S csmnet give the exact date of his death, but it 
must have been about 1800. He seems to have 
been a friend of Home, the author of Douglas, | 
and is mentioned in M*Kenzie’s Life of Home, as 
having been one of those clergymen who were 

present at the representation of that play. 
R. Ineuts. 


Genera Breeze no! S. ix. 484.511.)—I 
don’t think this toast had anything to do with 
the Pope’s bumper (au bon Pere), or with a brisée 
générale of the glasses. In my younger days at 
gentlemen's dinner parties the habit was for every 
man to drink wine with every other at the table 
during dinner. ‘This process being got through 
before the cloth was drawn, it was then cus- | 
tomary for the host to give “ the general,” to 


which all filled, and all drank together. My | 


earliest recollection of it is at the table of an old 
naval officer who had served in, the American 
war. On one occasion an aged military man 
when he heard it, ejaculated “ Breezo, Breezo! 
I thought I knew them all—what is he ?” to the 
great amusement of the party. My impression is, 
that it is neither Brissot, nor Breeso, nor Brisée, 
but simply Breeze ho! a naval signal for a general 
fill up of the glasses. Aw Otp Hanp. 


Joun Amyatr of Devonshire, admitted of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 1770, was, I 
doubt not, the young man of good family and 
connexions mentioned in Beloe’s Seragenarian, 
i. 54., and alluded to in“ N. & Q.” 2" 8. ix. 301.; 
x. 34.) C. IL. Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Cuartes II. (2™ S. x. 29.)—There is no doubt 
about this bribe having been offered to the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, one of the king’s mistresses. Par- 
liament was willing to grant Charles a large sub- 
sidy (600,000/.) if he previously signed a bill of 
exclusion against his brother James. The “ Whig” 
or “ Protestant Party,” for fear of success in their 
means of working on the financial necessities of 
Charles, made use of the Duchess in the way in- 
dicated. She was ambitious enough to hope that 
her son (Charles) might be named as successor to 
the throne, though the party for whom she acted 


| secretly favoured the pretensions of another bas- 


tard, the Duke of Monmouth. See Somers’ 
Tracts, viii. 137.; Temple’s Letters, ii. 351.; 
James’ Memoirs, i. 591—615.; Dalrymple’s 
Diary, 264—79.; MacPherson, i. 105.; Lingard, 
ix. 470—82.; Knight, iv. 356-7. James Giipert. 


Sixtine Eprrion or tae Brave (1* S. ii. 408.) 
—On looking over my “N. & Q.” I see in the 
old Series, under the above heading, “ How many 
copies of the Sixtine Edition of the Bible are in 
existence ?” As I cannot trace any reply through 
the succeeding volumes of both series, | venture 
to add that Ciericus (D.) will see by reference 
to the discussion between Pope and Maguire in 
1827, that Mr. Pope states, on the first day of dis- 
cussion, “ Clement bought up the Sixtine copies, 


| to guard, if possible, his predecessor from the 


charge of infallibility, so that but feo copies, | 
believe, are extant.” And on the fourth day he 
farther states, “So great is the scarcity of the 
Sixtine Bible that the Jesuit Fisher not merely 
denied that any were in existence, but stated 
that Sixtus V. had not published any edition of 
the Vulgate whatever.” ‘This is not an answer to 
the Query, but perhaps it may be of some service 
to CLericus (D.) or others. 

I would now ask, what became of the copy Dr. 
James met with, “ by God's providence, in a 
stationer’s shop”? I presume it was the one he 
used in working out his celebrated Bellum Papale. 

GerorGe Lioyp. 
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Siens at Monxsneatu, Cuesuire (2™ S. x. 


&c., and contains a commendatory notice from the 


46.)—P.P.’s first question relates to an old legend | pen of 


of a countryman being led by a monk to a cavern, 
in which lay asleep knights and chargers; man 
and horse, to be both awakened at some time 
when England was to be in peril. I believe the 


legend is told in Walter Scott’s Demonology of | 


some place in Scotland, in almost the same terms, 
but I think the Cheshire version is mixed up with 
Nixon’s prophecies of the three-thumbed miller 
of Alderley, who was to hold three kings’ horses 
up to his knees in blood; which was rather looked 
for, when the Emperors and King of Prussia visited 
England in 1814. It was, if I recollect, put into 
verse by a servant of the Stanley (of Alderley) 
family, and printed in the neighbourhood (pro- 


bably at Macclesfield) thirty years since. About | 


1830-31, if I am not mistaken, the legend ap- 
peared in that almost forgotten periodical the 
Mirror, the precursor of the Penny Magazine and 


“ cheap Serials.” J. H. L. 


Britain 1116 ix. 402. 494.) — In 
a curious little pocket volume, the title of which, 
in brief, is: — 

“Chronological Tables, containing the Successions of 
all v¢ Popes, Emperours and Kings, which have reigned 
in Europe from y* Nativity of our Saviour to y® year 
1696. By Coll. W™ Parsons. The Fifth Impression. 


London: Printed and Sold by Sam. Lowndes against | quainted with him. More need not be said to 


| convince N. R. that Albian Butler was a very 


Exeter Change,” &c. &c., 
the earlier history of Britain is given as fol- 
lows : — 


“Although we begin y* ra of our Computation but 
from y* time of Egbert and y® Series of y® most Ancient 
times are very Intricate and y* Storys somew't Fabulous, 
till y¢ time of Dunwallo: yet before him occurs 7 Samo- 
theans, 1 Albionist, and 20 Trojans ...... which last 
begin their Dynasty wt* Brute who (An Mundi 2850, be- 
fore X* 1100) arriv’d in England called Albion, as Scot- 
land was Caledonia: and (as Tacitus saith) divided ye 
Island, y® greatest in Europe, into Great and Little Brit- 
tain, whose Line after many years Ended in Ferrox and 
Porrex y* 2 Sons of Gorbodug. Then after great Bicker- 
ings for about 90 y™ ye Monarchy degenerated into a | 
Pentarchy. In we4, 1* Staterus of Albania, Yeven of | 
Northumberland, Pinner of Loegria, Rudac of Wales and | 
Cloton of Cornwal, whose brave Son Mulmutius Dunwallo 
(after an Interregnum of 50 y™) having subdued y® other | 
rulers in y¢ Pentarchy was chosen K. 3529, and was y® 1 | 
Crown’d K. of Britain; His Predecessors being but ac- | 
counted as Rulers, Dukes, or Govern™. ‘hus he brought it 
toa Monarchy again. In whose Line are 15British Mon- 
archs to y* time of Cassibelane (3890). About which 
time I. Cesar entred ye Kingdom and made it Tributary. 
From whose time to Lucius y® 1 Christian K. (an X* 
270) we find 7, and from him to Vortigern 12, who in- 
viting y* Saxons to his Aid ag*t y* Picts and Scots (450) 
gave them an opportunity of becoming M™ of y® whole. | 
In we Series te y* time of Egbert (800) we meet wt 13 
more, of whom Cadwallader is y* last. And y* Saxons 
dividing y* Island into 7 Petty Kingdoms,” &c. 


The above is dedicated to “The Most Honble. | 


Charles Marq. of Worcester, Son and Heir Ap- 
parent to his Grace Henry Duke of Beaufort,” 


| 4G. IV. c. 76.* 


“J. Delacrose y® late Author of y¢ Universal and His- 
torical Bibliotheque, in his Works of y* Learned (Feb. 
1694, Fole 190) upon y* Publishing of y* 3* Impression of 
these Tables.” 


The author also disclaims the imputation of his 


| work being “no more than a Bare Translation of 


y® French Edition by Mons. Marcel.” 

Is anything known of the author or the work 
above noticed? It consists of “43 copper- 
plates. . . compassed for the Pockett,” and seems 
to have been one of the earliest efforts of “ letter- 
graving on copper-plates” from the tone of the 
closing pragraph of Mons. Delacrose’s recommen- 
dation. Henry W. S. Tayzor. 

Butier (2" S. ix. 502.)—N. R. is mis- 
taken in supposing that the “ early history of the 
author of the Lives of the Saints is involved in 


| some obscurity.” An interesting account of his 


life and writings was written by his nephew, the 
late Charles Butler, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
is prefixed to most recent editions of the Lives 
of the Saints. The Rev. Alban Butler was born 
in Northamptonshire, and died May 15, 1773, in 
the sixty-third year of his age. He lived for some 
time but a few miles from where I write, and I 
have known several who were personally ac- 


different person, and lived a whole century ear- 


lier. F.C. H. 


Pusuication or Banns (2™ S. x. 18.) — The 
statute 26 G. II. c. 33. s. 1. provides that the banns 
should be published “ during the time of morning 
service, or of the evening service if there be no 
morning service, in such church or chapel, on any 
of those Sundays immediately after the second 
lesson.” E. M. has given Baron Alderson’s inter- 
pretation of the clause ; but generally the words, 
“ immediately after the second lesson” have been 
interpreted as belonging to the whole sentence 
which I have quoted. The clause has not been 


| rendered invalid by any later acts, such as those 


of 4G. IV. c. 76.,6 & 7 W. 1V. c. 85. &e. 
On the contrary, the clause is re-enacted by 
PRESBYTER. 


Coronet Hooke (2"¢ §S. x. 19.) —In illustra- 


tion of your correspondent’s suggestion I would 
submit that nothing is more common than for a 


French printer to insert the letter c before & in 
English and other words. York he always spells 
Yorck. A Parisian publisher sends me a journal 


to an address with which I furnished him, In 
that address the word Hook occurs. Invariably 
on the cover in which the journal reaches me the 
word Hook is spelt Hoock. 


[* See “N. & Q.” 24 §, i, 34, 77. 123. 142—Ep. ] 
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Nunquam pericium, etc. (2™ ix. 446).— 
Publ. Syrus, ed. Reinhold, 8vo. Anclam. 1838. 
E. M. 


Hiscellancaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, chiefly from | 


the Manuscripts of John Foxe, the Martyrolog sist, with Two 
Contemporary Biographies of Archbishop Cranmer. Edited 
by John Gough Nichols, P.S.A. (Printed for the Camden 
Society.) 

Be the — of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments what 
they may; be the shortcomings of Strype’s voluminous 
€ cohsibaiiene to our ecclesiastical history ever so mani- 


fest, no one who values that Reformation to which, under | 


we owe the freedom and purity of 
must feel grateful both to Foxe and 
Strype for the zeal and industry with which they have 
accumulated the most valuable materials for the his- 
tory of that eventful period. And if the more critical 
spirit of the present day has proved to us that the docu- 
ments printed by Strype have been hastily transcribed 
and imperfectly collated, and that Foxe, though a 
laborious was not a very careful author, it is manifest 
that Mr. John Gough Nichols is rendering a most 
important service to the truth of history by carefully 
re-editing the original documents, which the earlier wri- 
ters have given in an imperfect or inaccurate shape. 
The Diary of Henry Machyn, published for the first time 
in a complete form by the Camden Society some years 
since under the editorship of Mr. John Gough Nichols, has 
already assumed its place among the most vaiuable re- 
cords which we possess in illustration of this stirring 
period of our history; and the present volume, for which 
the Camden Society is indebted to the same accomplished 
antiquary, may be regarded as a farther instalment 
towards a critical edition of the documents employed by 
Foxe and Strype. The volume contains no less than 
thirteen such documents, illustrated with all the industry 
and intelligence which characterise Mr. Nichols’s editor- 
ship, and accompanied not only by a very full general 
Index, but also by what is not less curious and neces- 
sary, a Glossarial one; so that our readers will think we 
are not guilty of exaggeration when we pronounce The 
Narratives of the Days of ‘the Reformation to be a volume 
which at once increases the literary reputation of its 
editor, and furnishes another instance of the services 
which the Camden Society is rendering to our Historical 
Literature. 


The new number of The Quarterly Review has two 
articles on questions of social interest which will excite 
attention, The Missing Link and The London Poor, 
which treats of “ Bible Women” as one of the means of 
evangelising the very lowest stratum of society, and one 
on Workmen's Earnings and Savings. The biographical 
articles, which generally form so marked a feature of the 
Quarterly, are in the present number Joseph Scaliger and 
Ary Scheffer. That great puzzle to antiquaries, Stone- 
henge, forms the subject of a paper in which the Buddhist 
origin of that mysterious pile is contended for. With 
Darwin's Origin of Species the Reviewer has “ much and 
grave fault to find;” but not so with The Conservative 
Reaction, the evidences of which form the subject of the 
political article of the present excellent number, the last, 
- is said, which is to appear under the editorship of Mr. 

“lwin, 


God’s providence, 
our church, but 


Books Recrtven.— 
The Reliquary. A Depository for Precious Relics, Le- 
gendary, Biographical. and Historical. No. I. July, 1860. 
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To be continued Quarterly. 
F.S.A. Derby. 

Dedicated to the illustration of the Habits, Customs, 
and Pursuits of our Forefathers, more particularly as 
connected with the County of Derby, but calculated to 
please Antiquaries of all counties. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. 
Lamartine. New Edition. (Bentley. ) 

The words new e lition justify us in dismissing this 
little volume with a reminder to our readers that it con- 
tains sketches of Nelson, Columbus, Milton, William Tell, 
Hossuet, and Oliver Cromwell, from the eloquent pen of 
Lamartine. 

A Comprehensive Index of Names of Original Authors 
and Translators of Psalins and Hymns, with the Dates of 
their various Works. By Daniel Sedgwick. 

A very copious and interesting list. 
A Description and Dri a New-invented Machine 
any Harbour, 


By 


Edited by Jewitt, 


By Alphonse de 


ht of 
j ps out of or into 
Port, or River, against Wind and Tide or in a Calm, 
Jonathan Hulls. (Spon.) 

Messrs. Spon have done good service by the reprint of 
this rare work on the history of steam navigation, 

Canterbury in the Olden Time, from the Municipal Ar- 
other By John Brett, FSA. (Bell 


chives and Sources. 


& Daldy.) 

The readers of “N. & Q.” need not be reminded of the 
good account to which Mr. Brett has turned the archives 
of his native city. The present is a pleasant gossipy little 
volume. 

The Spectator, by Addison and Steele. A Revised Edi- 
tion, with rn rp me atory Notes and a General Inder. Parts 

4 XI. and XII. (Routledge & Co.) 

We must content ourselves with chronicling the ap- 

pearance of these Parts. 
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